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UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 


LE GRILLON. 


t that, on publishing his last col- 
use, Still, however, he returns at 


No. 1. 


It is well known to all lovers of the French 
lection in 1833, he formally bade adieu to the : , reve 3 
times to his first love, and may even be dragged nst his will into the arena of 

lic life. The song, of which we venture the following translation, bears date 

‘ontainebleau, 1836, at which time and place he was living in absolute retirement. 

i is delicious in its quaint simplicity. We have met with it for the 
firsttime in a splendid illustrated edition of Beranger’s works, published in num- 
bers in Paris, and only very recently completed. 


THE CRICKET. 
Beside the hearth, the embers stirring, 
Dreams vaguely to my mind recurring, 
Sing with me, little Cricket—Time 
Steals o’er me, yet I still would rhyme. 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here ! 


There’s naught between our lives to choose : 
Thy voice can infancy amuse ; 
Mine charm at eve the full grown man, , 
The soldier, peasant, artizan. 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here! 


But, hidden in thy form so strange, 
Doth not a spirit this way range, 
Who’s spying if some darling sin ; 
Here the old hermit dare let in ? 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here ! 


Or dost thou not perchance obey, 

As sylph or page, some gentle Fay, 

Who bids thee learn, observing me, 

If hearts grown old of use can be ? 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here ! 


No }. then in thee to life I'd raise . 
Some author, who in by-gone days 
Watching in garret to behold 
One ray of glory, died of cold. 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here ! 


Professors, tribunes, men of sects— 

And authors chiefly—each expects 

To shine—God help them each in turn, 

For glory these poor insects burn ! 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here ! 


Glory ! they’re fools who think they need it— 
The sage won't condescend to heed it : 
In snug retreat, ’tis bliss indeed, 
To hoard our love, our lyre, our creed, 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here ! 


There Envy leers, in threats abounding ; 
Death to the name she hears resounding ! 
.So small, in short, the world is grown, 
We need therein small space alone. 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here 


Ah! if my notion’s right about thee, 
Laugh at the prize that once could flout thee : 
What in celebrity we gain 
With freedom we can scarce retain. 
Nay, little Cricket, nay never fear ; 
Let not the world trouble us here | 


In chimney corner, at our ease, 
I . . » “ . . ; > M4 
Each cheering each with songs like these, 
To live forgotten be our prayer, 
Thou in thy hole, I on my chair ! 
Nay, little Cricket, nay, never fear ; 


Let not the world trouble us here '! w.Y. 


COLERIDGE AND KEATS. 


“ Coleridge—the dreamer, as many term him—was one ofthe 
markable of men. It is his very dreaminess that we love: 
beautiful, wild, and sublime combinations that we have in gentle slum- 
berings. Indeed some of our loveliest pictures have been presented in 
dreams: there has been a richer colouring, and a softer tint, anda browner 
shade, and a more unruffled calm, and a more hallowed quietude and 
more magnificent bursts of melody, and fresherbreezes, and more dive 
tones, and more delicious scents, and a fairer moon, and a more veopien. 
dent sun, and more spiritual beauty breathing from the stars, and deeper 
music in the hum of bee, and song of bird, and a darker forest folj e 

& more soothing twilight, and more enchanting daybreaks, and looks 
more piercing, and glances more tender, and vows more fervent, and as. 
pirations higher, ob loftier, and more majestic. 

* Keats, too, was a dreamer—he could ‘ dream deliciously.’ 
be wanting in masculine energy, and tremendous power ; but he fully 
makes ay? this in sweetness of thought and diction; he melts his 
readers; 118 lines are luscious; he is the very spirit of love; his ‘Endy- 
mion’ is full of 
earth’s freshness, and earth’s 


. 


most re- 
many are the 


He may 


lo . 
writers; his verses tremble Wit waren ; they are flower-scented, and 
flower-tinted ; there is the odour of the rose, and violet, and pink; their 
richness cloys ; the soft blue sky, and the light green meadows, and the 
pr yn voice of the lark, and the gentleimusic of the trees, and the melody 
5 streams, and the black tresses of woman, and woman’s tenderness and 

evotedness, and the unutterable bliss ofpure attachment, and the eternal 
language of unperishable faith, are visionedin his poetry: they become 








all charming things ; it is the dream of a soul redolent of 
He is one of the most luxurious of: 


vital; they live. 


AY, WAY 20, 134%. 





It is like some old garden, where every shape and form | 
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The tone in which this sum was named made me turn towards the 


of beanty suns itself beneath the summer heaven, but which has been neg- | speaker; the evident emotion with which the words were uttered in- 


lected and forgotten. 
wealth ; his words seem dipt in honey ; he reve 
creation ; you hear the murmuring of the rippling waters, and the deep, 


low sounds of the wild woods. 


“He was nature itself—as divine, as rich, as delicious ; he seemed to | 


There isa wild luxuriance, a straggling and endless | stantly aroused my curiosity. 
he revels in the calm serenity of | 


“ One hundred and ninety! One hundred and ninety-five !” 
“ Two hundred,” roared out the now maddened dealer, “two hwa- 


| dred!” 


‘“* T'wo hundred,” ated the auctioneer, “will any one bid more? 'tis 


float on softest clouds ; he was the incense of flowers; eveything he said | against you, sir!” added he, speaking in a tone of soft insinuation, turn 


was music ; he weltered in sweets; he talked of beauty ; and there | ing to the youn 
No man, before nor after, — the universe more | 


were silver sounds. 
truly ; the fair and blushing charms of heaven and earth glow in all his 
paintings, and he was sublime ; his‘ Hyperion’ is a magnificent and mas- 
sive fragment. The boy had a gigantic soul; it was endowed with gran- 
deur and tremendous power. 

“ It is true, he has written muck nonsense. Other men’s is harsh and 
grating ; but this is as alively strainof music ; it took the hue and colour- 
ing of his own starlit fancy ; he bathed in the blue empyrean, and after- 
wards slept and dreamed ona bed of amaranths. How exquisite his 
opening line in ‘Endymion :’ ‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever!’ It 
is dropping with nectar: the sweet, soft streams meandering through 
flowery meadows—trees, young and old, sprouting a shady boon for simple 
sheep—golden clouds, the serene blue of heaven—the chiming brook— 
the lant beam of the sun, lighting up some dark copse—the murmur of 
gnats in the calm eventide of summer—the chirping of birds in the low 
dell—the kindling dawn—the new fresh spring—the mid forest brake,’ 
rich with a sprinkling offair musk-rose blooms—the purple butterfly—the 
orange-blossom—the silver ray glancing through the green leaves, as they 
tremble in the breeze—the sound of the village bell—the perfumes of the 
honey-suckle— the shells or the sea-sand’—the low cottage, withthe vine 
climbing its windows—the steeple ofsome old church—the child playing 
with its companion—the infant reposing on the fond bosom of its mother 
—the first prayer—the domestic hymn—are all things of beauty, and are 
joys for ever ! 

* Coleridge is master of imperishable thought; many of his strains 
cannot die away ; they breathe the music of immortality : his verse is 
inspired with all the divinity of poetry ; it is steeped in the essence of 
eternity ; its mighty influences sweep over the spirit as everlasting sym- 
phonies from an angel's harp. There isboth a subtle beauty and a stirring 
grandeur aboutthem: they kindle the enthusiasm of the soul; they move 
the keenest sensibilities of the heart. He writes with an energy which 
exalts, a sweetness which melts: at times, he stands on the mountain's 
brow, and the storm is the music he loves; but at other seasons, he re- 


| clines on some mossy bank, beneath the clear silver moonlight, and the 


soft breeze is the melody le chooses. ‘The Ancient Mariner’ is a tale of 
supernatural beauty; we are entranced while perusing it; we become 
isolated; we are bound by some wild, deep spell; it is a strain of another 
existence ; there are unearthly witcheries about it; it is sweeter than the 
murmur of a dream; it isthe production of abrilliant imagination in some 
eventide when its brightess became, as it were, a soft, golden light. 
Madame de Stael says: ‘It isa great art in certain fictions to imitate by 
words the solemn stillness which imagination pictures in the empire of 
darkness and death ;’ and Coleridge has succeeded in this to admiration.” 
— Criticism by J. W. Lester. 


——_<——— 
THE PIANO. 
BY H. R. ADDISON, ESQ. 


“ Extensive Sale of Odjects of Curiosity, Pictures, Books, Clocks and other 
Furniture, the property of a Lady lately deceased.””, Such was the announce- 
ment in Galignani’s Messenger, which first struck my eye as I sat listless- 
ly looking out of the reading-room window in the Rue Vivienne, alter- 
nately glancing at the journal [ have mentioned, and the heavy drops of 
rain as they pattered against the panes of glass. Inwardly I had been 
drawing a comparison between my present situation and that of the gen- 
tleman similarly situated and graphically described by Washington Ir- 
ving. As far as actual position was concerned, I yielded without hesita- 
tion to the stout gentleman, for he had at least a flock of ducks to 
watch and observe, whereas in the court-yard of Monsieur Galignani, 
not even a blade of grass showed itself to break the monotony of the 
scene. 

It may seem strange that in a gay metropolis like Paris, where 
every one confessedly resorts for amusement, I should thus feel jlone 
and dull, puzzled, awfully puzzled, how to kill time, yet many an 
English traveller, { feel confident, will bear me out, that nothing is so 
solitary, so care-begetting as the consciousness of being an utter stranger, 
“unknowing and unknown,” in a large and populous city. 

The words, however, I had just read, at once struck out a new path 
of pleasure for me to tread. Many men love attending auctions, many 
go to them without any desire to purchase, for the mere delight of ga- 
zing at the exciting scene, butnone ever, [ believe, liked lounging in one 
of those marts as well as myself. None could ever have been more anx- 
ious to increase his cabinet of virtz. None was ever more delighted at 
the idea of the amusement he was about to share in than was I, when 
I came to the advertisement in question, so, quickly putting on my hat, 
and placing my cane under my arm, in the true John Bull style, I hastily 
quitted the room, and calling for a cab, was in less than ten minutes 
safely landed at the auction-rooms in the Rue 

ere was a scene for a philosopher to analyse,—the cool, the cunning 
dealer, the anxious virtuoso, the eager female, and the careless idler— 
the rich, the poor, the humble, and the proud, all brought to a common 
level by a desire to possess some article of furniture, or, like myself, to 
kill time. The pretty grisette ogling, coyly attempting to avoid the very 
glances she seeks,—the looks of anger exhibited by those who were out- 
bid, and the quiet triumph of the happy purchasers, all combined to af- 
ford me a rich treat, for | forgot to tell my readers at the out-start, that I 
am a great studier of the book of Nature, and that I never behold a 
countenance in which I do not endeavour to trace the character of the 
heart to which it serves as title-page. In short, I am a sort of peripate- 
tic philosopher, whose first principle is founded on a trite line of Pope, 
which tells us that— 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

But as I have very little to do with the story I am about to relate, I'll at 
once plunge into my subject. 

One of the first objects offered for sale after my entrance was an old 
plano, an instrument so utterly worthless that I was nota little astonish- 
ed at hearing a sharp competition suddenly arise, and the hitherto mo- 
notonous tone of the auctioneer, the slow biddine repeated by him, in a 
moment pour forth with a volubility which would not have disgraced 
many of our first-rate sons of the hammer. 





would of course be sold at considerably under that sum. 
“ One hundred and eighty !” cried a merchant opposite to me, evidently 
drawn on to this exorbitant bid by opposition, 





‘One hundred and eighty-five!" echoed close to my ear 














| over the piano, the same piano you have this day pure 
In French auctions it is customary for the actual worth of every lot to | 
be publicly stated by a sworn appraiser as the object is put up for sale. | 
The piano had thus been valued at 150 francs; the chances were, that it | 


man beside me. 

“ Two hundred and ——. Great Heaven! I cannot—I have not got it,” 
—and as the auetioneer knocked down thearticle to the dealer, 1 saw the 
young man, after casting a look of almost despair at the instrument he 
seemed so highly to prize, turn away, and with a tear in his eye approach 
the door. 

I am a little bit of a philanthropist as well as a philosopher. The 
young man’s evident agitation, his Segqeaenen, suddenly created in 
my breast a desire to serve him. From his dress and style he was cer- 
tainly an artist, or a musician. His long black hair curling down his 
back clearly denoted this. His dark habiliments bespoke him to be 8 
mourner. His youth and seeming grief at losing the piano at once in- 
terested me, so stepping up to him I stamihered out something aboutmy 
regret at seeing him outbid, and tried to console him by assuring him 
that the instrument was not worth half the money paid for it. 

“T know it, sig, 1 know it—but I would have given every thing I pos- 
sessed to obtain it.” 

“Why not then—?” I paused—the youth eyed me from head to foot, 
he seemed to be doubting within his own mind whether my questions 
arose from kindness or mere curiosity, whether it would be right to re- 
ply candidly te a stranger or no; for an instant he assumed a haugh- 
ty look of wounded pride, and was about to turn away, when more 

»roperly reading the real motive which urged - question, he sudden- 
ly changed his demeanour, and with a look of despair yet candour, 
replied, 

f You would ask me, sir, why I did not continue to bid for an object 
so prized? [ will reply to you without shame; I offered all the money 
I possessin the world for it; I had nomore, or 1 would never have allow- 
ed another to possess that instrument.” 

‘I beg your pardon, but will you do me the favour to speak to me im 
& moment or two outside the street door; if you will wait for me I will 
be with you in less than five minutes.” 

The stranger bowed, and though he seemed rather puzzled at my 
strange request, promised to comply. 

I hastened, back to the auction-room, and passing through the crowd 
found the late eager dealer examining with evident marks of disappoint- 
ment his purchase. The heat of opposition had passed away, and he was 
now curiously reviewing the fruits of the struggle. ‘ 

“You have made a bad bargain there, my friend,” said I, approaching, 


im. " 4 74 
MP Sciniige ar replied he, for no breker ever allows positively that he 
has made a dear purchase. 

“Will you part with it?” 

The man looked up—a cunning glance shot from his eye. I at once 
saw my mistake. From my readiness to take the article off his hands, 
he again began to think he had made a good bargain, and after a discus- 
sion of some minutes, only ceded the piano to me at a profit of fifty francs, 
though I really believe he would gladly have given half that sum to have 
got any one to relieve him from it tenminutes before. 

The bargain concluded, the money paid, I hastened out to the young 
stranger. When I told him what I had done I thought he would. have 
embraced me. Never did I see joy so clearly, so warmly expressed. Ha 
»oured forth his gratitude in terms I should be ashamed to record. He 

egged and prayed me to tell him how he could repay me. As to the 
money he hoped soon to be able to refund it, but my kindness—never, 
never could he repay that. I was his best friend on earth—I was, im fact 
—but I see no use in telling all he said; suffice it to add, I assured him 
all I asked in return was his motive for thus desiring to possess an ap- 
parently worthless piano. 

‘It is a long story—a_ harassing one, but I will tell it you. ” 

“Will you come and lunch with me? Desire the instrument to be sent 
home to your lodgings, and return with me to Meurice’s. ” 

He instantly agreed. After the meal, he thus related his story. 

“Pam the son of respectable but needy parents. Plunged into a ruin- 
ous law suit by the misconduct of one of his nearest relations, my father 
found his pecuniary affairs so dreadfully embarrassed that he determined 
on bringing me up as a music-master. In my earliest years I had ever 
displayed a taste for that art, and on the very instrument you saw this day 
I first learned to play. The acquirement was then intended as an accom- 
plishment, but when subsequently my parents fell into poverty, it became 
my only means of subsistence. There is no passion which more ardently 
increases than does the love of music. Each day my study became more 
pleasing, and as Lovercame each difficulty, a Revd to encounter more 
obstacles hourly sprang up in my breast. In a word, I applied myself so 
diligently and with such success that I was fortunate enough to carry 


| off the first prize of the Conservatoire for my execution of Thalberg’s 


“Moise.” My delight at this fortunate circumstance only served to 
make the art | professed more dear to me. My parents soon afterwards 
died, and | was left alone in the world to shift for myself. , 

“Thanks to good fortune rather than to my particular merit, I found 
plenty of scholars, and I already began todream of realising a future com- 
petence, when I was recommended as musical instructor to Mademoiselle 
d’Olbreuse, an orphan heiress, who resided with an uncle, to whose guar- 
dianship she had been courmitted, in the Faubourg Saint Germain.” 

‘* Agatha d’Olbreuse, sir, was a divine creature; I can scarcely believe 
that she was ever designed for this world. So perfect in every way, in 
mind, in talent—in person equally gifted. She was one of the few beings 
whom we see and cannot designate otherwise than as an angel. You wi 
pardon my raptures—you will, perhaps, blame them—but they are only 
just tributes to the worth of one now in heaven, ” and the youth paused 
for a moment, a tear glistened in his eye, but checking his emotion, he 
hurriedly continued,—* It may readily be imagined that such a being soon 
became my best pupil; indeed, I have no hesitation in saying she soon ex- 
celled her master. 

«] am now about to confess my folly, my presumption—were there a 
stronger expression I would make use of it—to express my hardihood. I fell 
desperately in love with Agatha, and she from pity, for 1 can searcely be- 
lieve it could be otherwise, condescended to reciprocate the teeling. Oh 
how we loved! Our looks must have betrayed us, for there was a deep 
devotion seated in our souls, which must have been expressed in our eyes. 
When interrupted in our moments of mutural confession of affection by 
visitors or by members of the family, then would we together hang 
for me (for 
she had expressed a desire to learnon the very instrument by which I 
acquired my musical fame). and in melting melody express those out- 
pourings of love which we did not dare to utter. 

“Agatha had promised to become my wife, but, alas! she was only 
nineteen, and the two years which must intervene before she conld be a 
free agent, seemed to us an age. A few weeks only of this period had 


elapsed when Monsieur Roy, her uncle, discovered our attachment, and 





a 








considering, with great justice, that his niece was pales ¢ to — 
match, banished me the house, threatening to remove Agatha frou > 
if she did not instantly consent to give her promise never to see me ~ 
out bis leave. I induced her to give this pledge, and we a 0 _ 
hoping soon.to meet again under happier circumstances. To —. m4 
however, a sort of correspondence, to express even when distant we 4 
pathy of our souls, we agreed daily, ata certain hour, to y! a = ~—y 
air—a touching ballad I had taught her on the piano ; for t ep ore 
left her the one which 1 now repossess, and whose chords have pe “ 
vibrated to the tender sorrows of my adored Agatha. Absent “ed 
the period had arrived which would bring freedom to her aud piper 
to myself, aud I only awaited her summons to throw inyselt at " A cits 
when one morning, tomy great surprise, a servant of Mr. Roy’s en - : 
my breakfast-room. He requested me to follow him to his ae ’ ‘ — 
so. Onour way he informed me that Agatha, my / gatha, was ¢ ying 

For afew moments the young artist paused, overcome by grief ;—be- 
coming at length more calm, with an effort he continu d. _ 

“In her last moments she had desired to see me, and [| was now sent 
forto take leave of her. How can [ ever paint the scene which met =! 
view as I entered the chamber where all 1 loved was about to be snatchec 
from me, or the feelings, which then shook my breast > | will hurry over 
it. ’ 

“On her bed, evidently in the very last stage of rapid decline » A my 
once-lovely and blooming Agatha, pale, more pale than Purlen mass oa 

“As I entered, she attempted to raise her head, but, alas! she Mr us <a “i y 
too powerless to do so. Her relations and friends—or rather ip =e . oa 
they had brought her to this by their cruelty—made way Ra ad * 
proach her. I did so; and kneeling down, I kissed her - rand, as 
presently offered up a prayer to Heaven to receive her soul. a :; 

“In an instant a languid smile played upon her angelic nai % ant , 
pointing tomy piano, which stood open in the room, she exprosees, y signs 
(for her voice was completely gone) a desire that I should teonic a - 

“ T flew to it, and with feelings of grief beyond description, f m1 ec 
over the melancholy air we had ugreed uponas the record of our fee me. 
My heart seemed to respoul to every note, and I could almost tancy I 
heard her voice in every tone. Suddenly a chord rudely andloudly gave 
way—at that instant Agatha’s pure soul took its eternal flight. 

“Can you now wonder that l desire to possess an instrument whose 
every note seems to breathe her voice,—our mutual friend—our only con- 
fidant ? 1 heard that the property of Agatha was to be sold, in order to 
be divided between her relations. This it was which prevented my hither- 
[ have waited now six months for the moment when I 


to leaving Paris. ! ; 
Imagine, then, sir, 


could purchase the only object on earth dear to me. sine 
how grateful I must feel to you who have enabled me to obtain the only 
treasure I desire to possess in this world.” , ; 

After a few commonattempts on my part to console him, the artist arose, 
and assuring me I should see him again before he lett Paris, took up his 
hat and quitted me. ‘ 

The next morning I was sitting before my fire in the act of reading 
several letters [ had received trom England, when my new friend and 
protegé rushed in. 

I expressed my surprise at seeing him return so soon. 

“ Ah, sir, ‘tis to you L owe all. Ll knew that my Agatha wished me to 
possess that piano. See, see this,” and he handed me a paper. It ran as 
follows :— 

“ ¢ Surrounded in my last moments by persons who have hitherto never 
shown me esteem or affection, well aware of their sordid views, I only 
dare contide my last will and testament to this my long-cherished piano. 

“*T hereby give and bequeath to Henri Aubriot, professor of rausic, in 
return for the sincere love he has ever evinced for me, every thing which 
I now, or which | may ever have been entitled to possess. 

“¢T pardon my guardian for having attempted to force me into a mar- 
riage repugnant to my feelings, because I believe he sincerely thought it 
to be for my advantage. 

“*Lastly, I beseech the person into whose hands this document may 
fall, to publish and make known this my last will. 

“4 Made and dated two days after becoming twenty-one years of age: 

‘Acatua D’OLBREUSE. 

“¢ 12th Dec., 1840.’” 

The artist whose story I have here narrated, and whose history | have 
given under the nameof Aubriot, is now the celebrated 

But no, it is not fair to give his rca/ appellation. 


- —<—— 


GEORGE THE SECOND AND QUEEN CAROLINE. 


From a critique in the London Atheneum on Lord Hervey't Memoirs of his reign. 


George the Second loved pleasure just as muc h as Charles the Second, 
and hated business just as cordially. His consort, a woman of great sa- 
gacity and ambition, patted his profligacies on the back, overlooked the 
wife in the queen, made a mere noneutity of her husband,—and, conti- 
ding in Sir Robert Walpole, ruled the country like a second Queen Eliza- 
beth assisted hy Lord Burleigh. No woman ever made greater domestic 
sacrifices to attain the ends of her public ambition ; but beyond sagacity 
and daring there is nothing to admire about her. Religion was with her 
a mere state observance ; and her placing Dr. Butler, the author of the 
‘ Analogy of Religion,” as clerk of her closet was a mere pretext to pre- 
serve the decencies of the palace in the eyes of those who were not anxi- 
ous to look very far. Her eldest son, the Prince of Wales (the father of 
George the Third), was aheartless profligate;—her younger sou, the Duke 
of Cumberland, the so-called hero of Culloden, was acold-blooded soldier ; 
—and her unmarried daughters, who lived with her in the palace, were 
frigid creatures, without wit, without beauty,—and, notwithstanding their 
position and some hints given to the contrary, there is reason to believe 
without admirers. 

Lord Hervey has not attempted any full length character of the king ; 
but he gives instead a few sketches touched iu with a master’s pencil from 
the life.— 

“ Many ingredients concurred to form this reluctance in his Majesty to bestowing, 
One was that, taking all his notions from a German measure, he thought every man 
who eerved him in England overpaid ; another was, that while employments were 
vacant he saved the salary ; but the most prevalent of all was his never having the 
least inclination to oblige. I do not believe there ever lived a man to whose temper 
benevolence was so absolutely a stranger. It was a sensation that, I dare say, never 
accompanied any one actof his power; so that whatever good he did was either 
extorted from him, or was the adventitious effect of some self-interested act of policy ; 
consequently, ifany seeming favour he conferred ever obliged the receiver, it must 
have been because the man on whom it fell was ignorant of the motives from which 
the giver bestowed. _[ remember Sir Robert Walpole saying once, in speaking to 
me of the King, that to talk with him of compassion, consideration of past services 
charity, and bounty, was making use of words that with him had no meaning.” 
And in another place he observes :— 

“Tonce heard him say he would much sooner forgive anybody that had murder- 
ed aman, than anybody that cut down one of his oaks ; because an oak was so 
much longer growing to a useful size than a man, and, consequently, one loss would 

sooner supplied than the other: and one evening, after a horse had run away, 
and killed himself against an iron spike, poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucky 
the man who was upon him had received no hurt, his Majesty snapped her very 
short, and said, “ Yes, 1am very lucky, truly: pray where is the luck? J] 
have lost a good horse, and I have got a booby of a groom still to keep.’ ”’ 

This was rather a difficult temper to manage ; but the Queeu was quite 
equal to the task, aud she went about it in her own way.— 

“ The Queen by long studying and long experience of his temper knew how to 


instil her own sentiments—--whilst she affected to receive his Majesty's; she could 
appear convinced whilst she was controverting, and obedient whilets 1e was ruling ; 
and by this means her dexterity and address made it impossible for anybody to 
persuade him what was traly his case—that whilst she was ery on every 
eccasion giving up her opinion and her will to his, she was always in reality turning 

‘8 opinion and bending his will to hers. She managed this deified image as the 

eathen priests used to do the oracles of old, when, neeling and prostrate before 
the altars ofa pageant god, they received with the greatest devotion and reverence 

ose directions in public which they had before instilled and regulated in private, 
And as these idols consequently were only propitious to the favourites of the au- 

rers, 80 nobody who had not tampered with our chief priestess ever received a 
+ se pel pee from our god: storms and thunder greeted every votary that 
it. The King te ec i a her protection—calms and sunshine those who obtained 
cipignting ae — hee so little sensible of this being his case, that one day en- 
faiiee f was Paes nd ee had governed this country in other reigns, he said 
his priests, King Willis y e wite, Charles II. by his mistresses, King James by 
His father, ey he vow y us men, and Queen Anne by her women—favourites. 

ie Sealtial thie comme i en governed by anybody that could get at him. And 
at the e — Apendious history of our great and wise monarchs, with a 
significant, satisfied, triumphant air, he turned bmg smiling, to one of his audi- 
tors, and pea him— £ _ te do they say governs now , Whether this is a 
true or a “ cd eunny of the King I know not, but it was currently reported and 
generally ‘<lieved. 
. & ( 7” 

The Queen’s influence over the King was not, however, obtained with- 
out much labour, artifice, and what Lord Hervey calls, in another place 
the “ snubbings” she was obliged to put up with :— ’ — 

“§ ven or eight hours tete-s i » Ki 
during wish tne the was, ponerelly caging whet ake Sra nee cvey dey 

» 1ot think, assenting to 











Zhe Albion. 





seldom of the same opinion, and he too fond of his own for her ever at first to dare 
to controvert it (“‘ consilii quavmis egregu quod a non afferret, inimicus :"— 
“ Anenemy to any counsel, however excellent, whic he himself had not su sted.’ 
— Tacitus). She used w give him her opinion as jugglers do a card, changing it im- 

rceptibly, and making him believe he held the same with that he first pitched upon, 

ut that which made these tete-a-tetes seem heaviest was that he neither liked read- 
ing nor being read to (unless it was to sleep): she was forced like a spider, to spin 
outof her own bowels all the conversation with which the fly was taken. However, 
to all this she submitted for the sake of power, and for the reputation of having it ; 
for the vanity of being thought to possess what she desired was equal to the pleasure 
of the possession itself. But, either for the appearance or the reality, she knew it 
was absolutely necessary to have interest in her husband, as she was sensible that 
interest was the measure by which people would always judge of her power. Her 
every thought, word, and act therefore tended and was ca culated to preserve her in- 
fluence there ; to him she sacrificed her time, for him she mortified her inclination ; 
she looked, spake, and breathed but for him, like a weathercock to every capricious 
blast of his uncertain temper, and governed him (if such influence so gained can bear 
the name of Sovennenall ty being as great a slave to him thus ruled as any other 
wife could be to aman who ruled her, For all the tedious hours she spent then in 
watching him whilst he slept, or the heavier task of entertaining him whilst he was 
awake, he single consolation was in reflecting she had power, and that people in 
coffee-houses and ruelles were saying she governed this country, without knowing 
how dear the government of it cost her.” 

The King was invariably very cross after his return to England from bis 
beloved Hanover.— oa 

“ After this last journey, Hanover had so completed the conquest of his affec- 
tions, that there was nothing English ever commended in his presence that he did 
not always show, or pretend to show, was surpassed by something of the same kind 
in Germany. No English or even French cook could dress a dinner ; no English 
confectioner set out a dessert ; no English player could act ; no English coachman 
could drive, or English jockey ride ; nor were any English horses fit to be drove or 
fitto be ridden: no Englishman knew how to come into a room, nor any English. 


woman how to dress herself ; nor were there any diversions in England, pablic or | 


private ; nor any man or woman in England whose conversation was to be borne— 
the one, as he said, talking of nothing but their dull politics, and the others of noth- 
ing but their ugly clothes. Whereas at Hanover all these things were in the utmost 
perfection : the men were patterns ot politeness, bravery, and gallantry ; the women 
of beauty, wit, and entertainment ; his troops there were the bravest in the world, 
his counsellors the wisest, his manufacturers the most ingenious, his subjects the 
happiest; and at Hanover, in short plenty reigned, magnificence resided, arts 
flourished, diversions abounded, riches flowed, and everything was in the utmost 
perfection that contributes to make a prince great or a people blessed.” 


THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 
Continued. 


V.—THE BURGOMASTERS. 


* How proud he will be of his old apprentice ! was the one thought 
that rang incessantly through the brain of the watcher, as he sat during 
the whole of that night alone in the death-chamber.—* How glad he will 
be to see his old apprentice !’ And he, who was to have felt all this 
pride and happiness at welcoming the return of his apprentice, now 
grown up into an accomplished artist, was lying in his grave-clothes re- 
buking the vanity and confidence of youth. 4 

As the night wore on, every well-+remembered item in the room came 
out distinctly before the eyes of Franz. There was the old chest that 
used to be tilled with such mysteries of art, which it was the reward of 
many a weary hour to be permitted to explore. He wondered if all the 
curious fragments of iron-work were there still—the pincers, nippers, and 
clasps, minute instruments of torture, concerning which there were le- 
pene terror that made him shudder in his boyhood; precious fragments 
of the war-trappings of famous horses, and bits of chain mail of still more 





famous heroes ; skeleton gloves and visors, helmets, spearheads, and in- | 


signia. The best part of the education of Franz was acquired out of that 
chest. The history and the poetry of his craft were epitomised in its trea- 
sures ; and the reverence with which he used to approach and peep into 
it came back upon him in the silence of the night, increased by the situa- 
tion in which S was placed toa feeling of almost superstitious awe. 
There, too, was the ancestral chair, very tall and solid, with strange carvy- 
ings and allegorical traceries, in which the armourer used to sit in the 
long winters’ nights reading the Niebelungenlied, or some other such quaint 
magazine of traditions ; and the little dusky chess-table, at which he had 
played so many tricks upon his old master. A hundred memories gushed 
upon his heart,—it was his boyhood—over again. What would he not 
have given to have been that boy once more, to be hard worked and sent 
of errands, taking his chance for food and raiment, as Fortune visited or 
any by the workshop,—could he only have recalled the old man to 
ife !” 

Tt was not very easy to break down his animal — He was too 
young, and light-hearted, and sanguine, to sink under any pressure of 
calamities. But the contrast thus forced upon his mind made him very 
grave. Seven years had elapsed since he left Munster. In those seven 
years he had wandered over nearly the whole of Germany, Flanders, and 
Holland ; had seen a great deal of life in a variety of aspects—rich and 
poor, proud and humble ; had half begged and half worked his way ; had 
tured well and ill ; slept in good beds, with eider-down quilts, and in the 
open fields, under the shadow of the trees ; but throughout all his expe- 
rience he had never seen death before. He had never thought of death, 
except as a sort of abstract idea. He had never realised the rigid face, the 
closed eyes, the sallow skin, glistening with decaying lustre, the fixed, 
speechless mouth. He saw it now for the first time, and it chilled him to 
the core. 

But the morning came at last, and the light brought with it, as it ever 
does, hope and courage to the mourners. A new day had risen upon 
them, and there was much to be done in reference to the future. The 
populace were early astir, and the living murmur of the city, gathering 
fast into tumult, reminded Franz of the scene of excitement in the midst 
of which he was placed. There was work to be done out of doors as well 
as in, and the necessity of exertion on all accounts allowed no leisure for 
the indulgence of private sorrow. Having made all proper arrangemeuts 
tor the occasion, and entreated his bereaved wards to keep to the house 
closely for the day, he set forth to seek his cousin, Meister Gerard Kippen- 
brock, upon whose friendship he reckoned for all needful advice and as- 
sistance. 

Meister Gerard Kippenbrock was « man of mark and substance, a rich 
butcher, very upright and grand in his way, but by no means encumber- 
ed with any greater weight of brains than was necessary to make money 
and keep it. In the sudden confusion of the public affairs, and by a revo- 
lution more extraordinary even than that which the city itself had under- 
gone, Meister Gerard, without well knowing how or why, had been 
elevated to the post of Second Burgomaster. His new dignity, it may be 
supposed, had not helped to diminish his selfcomplacency ; and he ad- 
vanced to meet Frauz with a magnificent air, displaying to the utmost ad- 
vantage his black velvet robe of state, his collar of lace, and massive gold 
chain. Bat Gerard was not an unkindly mau ; and although he desired to 
impress his poor cousin with the splendour of his position, he was willing 
enough to acknowledge and aid him. He presented him, accordingly, 
with much pomp and circumlocution, to another man who was seated at 
a table, apparently signing some official documents transcribed on parch- 
ment, and evidently occupying a high place in the councils of the people 
and in the estimation of the Second Burgomaster. 

“You must consider yourself lucky, cousin Franz,” began Meister Ge- 
rard, “in the opportunity of recommending yourself to the favour of our 
chief Burgomaster, brother Bernard Knipperdolling.” 

Franz bowed at this announcement, and uttered some commonplace very 
indistinctly. The truth was, he did not feel quite easy in the presence of 
the new authorities. The sample he had had of them the day before left 
some misgivings in his mind which he could not shake off, and the aspect 
of the chief burgomaster was not calculated to diminish his distrust. 
Brother Bernard was an old man, with a hard, piercing, and unsettled ex- 
pression of face ; tall, gaunt, and attenuated by fasting ; and his eyes, dull 
and glassy in repose, were every now and then kindled up by an unstead 
light that inspired Franz with rather uncomfortable sensations. His ix 
low and sepulchral voice, which never varied its monotonous tone, was 
like a bolt of ice. 

“ He is a fair vessel unto honour,” said Brother Bernard ; “ and, per- 
adventure, may be chosen of the Spirit to exercise the office of town-bea- 
dle in Zion.” 

Frauz recoiled at the thought of holding office under such men, and he 
could not suppress his repugnance. 

* Heaven keep me from such an honour, my Lord Burgomaster,” he 
exclaimed; “1 know nothing about town-beadleships, and should only 
shame your choice. No, no! you must select worthier men for your 
office.” 

“ Faith supplieth the wants of carnal knowledge,” retarned Knipper- 
dolling. 

“It can work greater miracles than that,” answered Franz; “ but I 
have a holy duty to discharge. My old master died last night, aud I 
swore to him on his death-bed to protect his nieces. I must rise early 
and work late to discharge my obligation, for there are five apprentices in 


’ 


what she did not believe, and praising what she did not approve : for they were the forge, and they must be looked to.” 





“ Let him have his way,” interposed Gerard ; “ he will help us better 
as an armourer than a beadle. I have known him from his cradle; he 
has no head for statesmanship ; so let him fubricate weapons for the pro- 
tection of Zion in the coming siege.” 

“ Baptised ?” interrogated Bernard, with a sinister scowl. 

“LT embraced your faith at Amsterdam,” replied Franz, “ but delayed 
my baptism, that I might receive the sauctifying waters here in my native 
town.’ 

All this time Franz had been standing in front of the table at which the 
two burgomasters were seated, and had not perceived till now the figure 
of a man who stood behind their chairs, and who at this juncture was 
called into their deliberation by Meister Gerard. “ Our orator, brother 
Rothman,” said he, “ will prepare you for the solemn rite.” 

Brother Rothman stepped forward, and, folding his hands together, 
while he looked rather inquisitively at Franz, said, “The catechumen 
must come to my dwelling that I may examine him.” This person was 
arrayed in the band and cassock of a priest. He had a quick, dark eye, 
and the expression of his face was at once daring, sagacious, aud good- 
humoured. “1 hope,” he added, “ our new disciple is grounded in the 
faith, that he may participate in the general ceremony of baptism it is my 
intention to perform some days hence in the river Aa.” 
| Franz was about to reply, when the door of the chamber was suddenly 

flung open, and a youth, who might have reached his twentieth year, 
rushed into the circle. The violence of his entry startled the whole 
group; but it was soon evident, from the deference into which they in- 
j stuutly relapsed, that he was a person of weight and influence amongst 

them. His figure was moulded with perfect symmetry, remarkable equal- 
| ly for athletic strength and classical grace ; and his features would have 
| been singularly handsome, but tor the ghastly paleness which overspread 

them, and the ferocity which glared from his “1 dark eyes. His hair, 
coal black and curling, fell widely over his shoulders, and his blue veins 
were swollen aud corded on his high commanding forehead. The burgo- 
masters rose from their seats, and, crossing their hands upon their breasts, 
made a solemn reverence before the youth. Frauz looked on at this cu 
rious scene with mixed wonder and dread, and he was conscious of a 
shudder that thrilled his whole frame at sight of the newcomer, for he re- 
membered an altarpiece he had seen somewhere in Flanders, in which 
the form and aspect of the Fallen Angel bore a strong resemblance to this 
man. 

“Thus speaketh the Spirit by the mouth of your seer!” cried aloud the 
young man in a voice of great volume, as he flang back with his right arm 
his scanty robe of hair cloth: ‘ Let each man bring forth his gold, and sil- 
ver, and precious stones, into the streets of Ziou, and lay them at the feet 
of the prophet. No man shall henceforth be poor—no man shall hence- 
forth be rich; but all shall be equal, and all things shall be in common 
amongst us.” j 

“Amen!” replied his hearers; but a close observer might have detect- 
ed a slight quiver which at that moment shook the lip of the wealthy 
Meister Gerard. 

“The vanity of human learning must be reproved,” continued the 
youth; “all books are useless that contain only the truths of Scripture, 
and mischievous if they contain aught else. Therefore let all books, save 
the one of Holy Writ, be brought forth in like manner and burned before 
the Church.” 

“Amen!” responded the hearers ; and at this ejaculation a twinge pass- 
ed over the face of Orator Rothman. 

“Whosoever trausgresseth the law shall die!” continued the youth, 
fiercely turning in succession a each of the subdued listeners. What 
soever is written is written—w " 





1atsoever is spoken is spoken ! 

Franz considered this last proposition clear enough, without requiring 
any further affirmation ; but a third “Amen!” broke out from the falter- 
ing chorus behind the table. 

The mission of the young man seemed now to be fully accomplished ; 
and it was obviously beside his purpose to waste time or words upon his 
audience. He was too much accustomed to this decisive and oracular 
method of delivery, und to the instantaneous reception of his decrees, to 
wait even to witness their effect ; and having uttered these few sentences, 
laden with the destinies of the future, he coiled his robe of penance round 
his stately person, and strode haughtily out of the room. 

A ead silence of several minutes ensued. The burgomasters appeared 
absorbed in thought or prayer, and Orator Rothman was sunk in 2 
gloomy reverie. At length, Franz ventured to interrupt their medita- 
tious. 

“Who is that man?” he inquired of his kinsman. 

“Jan Bockhold, the second prophet, the right hand of Matthias,’’ re- 
plied Gerard, in a low and humble tone of voice. Another pause ensued. 
They were thinking severally of how the new edict would attect them in- 
dividually ; for im the very heat and fury of public movements the indi- 
vidual will sometimes revert to his own interests. 

“ All books !” broke out the orator, heaving a profound sigh. 

‘All gold and silver!” muttered Gerard. 

“It is the will of Heaven!” said Burgomaster Knipperdolling, who was 
not a studious man, and, moreover, had nothing to lose; “therefore, 
Brother Kippenbrock, see that you collect speedily all thy valuables; and, 
Orator Rothman, gather together all thy books, that the decree of the pro- 
phet may be fulfilled. Meanwhile { must hasten to prepare the specifica- 
tion of the contiscated goods of all persons and sundry who have emigra- 
ted and forsaken Zion.” P 

Having thus discharged himself of his responsibility, the burgomaster 
tied up his bundle of parchments and took his departure. But Meister 
Gerard and the orator interchanged some private glunces; and the former, 
placing his hands upon the arm of the latter, drew him with much grave 
gesticulation out of the room, apparently forgetful of the presence of a 
third person. 

Franz was left alone in the apartment; but feeling little inclination to 
await the return of his kinsman, he walked out into the street, mentally 
praying Heaven to forgive him the sin of regarding the proceedings of the 
prophets with feelings little short of horror. 





VI.—THE DAWN OF THE HEART. 


Meister Gerard Kippenbrock was as good as his word. A world of 
miscellaneous business poured in upon Franz. Every body who had 
swords or bucklers to mend caine to Franz; and as every body capable of 
bearing arms was required to come forward in defence of the city, and to 
supply himself with weapons at his own expense, it may be supposed that 
Franz had as much work as he and his five apprentices could manage to 
get through. The preparations for the approaching siege were conducted 
with untiring energy. The people were assembled every day in the mar- 
ket-place to hear some new revelation, or to witness some fresh demon- 
stration of fanaticism. A prophet had dreamt something marvellous—a 
vision had appeared to the seer; and thus the enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude was kept alive from hour to hour. But in the meanwhile trade was at 
a stand-still, and industry of every kind—except such industry #8 labour- 
ed in the channels connected with the immediate business of the struggle 
—was annihilated. And in this strait all hope of assistance from without 
was cut off by the troops of the bishop, who were rapidly concentrating 
round the city. The pressure of want, however, had not yet begun to be 
felt by the people ; for, so long as there remained a vestige of the proper- 
ty of the unfortunate citizens who had fled from the scene of carnage or 
been driven out by the Anabaptists, there was no lack of resources to sup- 
ply the wants of the populace. ' 

Franz wisely confined himself to the labours of his forge. He took no 
part whatever in public atlairs, and could not overcome the repugnance 
with which he listened to the daily rumours that were carried to him by 
his thronging customers of the sanguinary and fantastic measures of the 
self-elected authorities. He was faithful to his creed, but abhorred the 
means by which it was asserted and sustuned. 

But it was not wholly for this reason that Franz was so rarely seen in 
the streets. If he seldom cared to show himself abroad, it was not alto- 
gether because he wished to avoid the risk of becoming entangled in the 
tumult. The fact was he was much happier at home. Whenever he had 
a spare moment it was spent with Elise and Klara; and when the labours 
of the day were over, where could he find elsewhere such an agreeable 
respite from his toils? At first he thought he was only fulfilling the 
pledge he had given to his old ays but in a very few weeks his self- 
imposed duty began to shape itself imperceptibly into inclination. 

Franz was slow in suffermg himself to make this discovery. A young 
man will sometimes hover wilfully on the verge of such a self-confession 
for the sake ef prolonging the tremulous pleasure of first impressions a8s- 
long as he can. It 3s altogether a matter of temperament; and Franz, 
headlong enough in all other affairs, fell back upon certain emotions 
which now began to agitate him, as if he feared by advancing farther to 
dispel the happy illusion in which he lived. The brief season in which 
love makes its incipient approaches is the most blissful passage of human 
experience; more delightful a hundred-fold than the state of assured hap- 
piness that follows. If one could only be falling in love all one’s life, an 
never arrive at the consummation, what an ecstatic mode of existence we 
should have of it! 

And yet Franz was far from being happy. There lay at the bottom a 





' sad confusion of fears, doubts, contradictions, and perplexities, and out of 
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all these was extracted that essence, so bitter-swee which at once filled 
him with transport and misery. There was ce y nothing very pecu- 
liar in the case, only it was new to him. The beautiful Blise was the 
enigma upon the solution of whose character he wasted sleepless nights in 
vain. She seemed to be surrounded by a divine halo which repelled and 
attracted him with inexplicable caprice. Her lofty pride hardly ever re- 
laxed; the dignity of her bearing seemed to elevate her to an unattainable 
height above him; and when he reflected os her ener as it present- 
ed itself to him in this light, he lost all confidence in himse f, and wonder- 
ed how a poor, i yrmning | artisan could have indulged such a presumptu- 
ous delusion. And then he would return to his work like a man, and 
force himself to troll a snatch of « ballad, all the time trying to think no 
more about her, but thinking about her all the time as hard as he could. 
And it was very strange that he never happened to fall into one of those 
moods, so very natural under the circumstances, that it did not also hap- 
pen before the evening was over that there was a flitting expression, a pas- 
sing gleam of tenderness, in the eyes of Elise, which in an instant a. 
ed all his sensible resolutions. His endeavoured to watch the bright light 
that thus sometimes fell upon him in sidelong rays; but whenever he ven- 
tured to look up, the soft glance was suddenly averted, and the statuesque 
head was again as gaind and distant as ever. He was faarfully perplexed. 
Her manner was as variable as an April day, and reduced him to a state of 
perpetual suspense, in which he cauthanally oscillated hetween the ex- 
tremes of joy and despair. 

One night the little family sat together, after a me | 8 
during which the commotion in the town indicated the apprehension of 
the people that the opening of the siege was close athand. The young 
girls sat together at their constant occupation—knitting ; Franz was at the 
opposite side; and the apprentices were dispersed about the table. The 
contrast between the passionate Elise and the gentle Klara was not more 
palpable in their appearance than in their actions. The one had the pow- 
er of agitating the heart; the other could only touch its sympathy or its 
pity. The mildness of Klara was the index of a trustful, and patient, and 
self-sacrificing nature; the fervid energy of Elise displayed without re- 
serve the boldness, heroism, and self-will of a dominant character. Klara 
moved about the house as gently us a spirit, and Franz hardly heeded her ; 
and, although upon his part there was no restraint, her modest timidity 
always drewa blush to her cheek when they met. With Elise how dif- 
ferent was the meeting and the parting; with what strange emotions her 
fine form aud subjugating manner filled the heart of Franz! 

“Well,” said Franz to one of theapprentices, * what have the prophets 
ordained for us to-day ?” 

“Why, they tell us, Meister Franz,” returned the other, “that the 
bishop’s troops are preparing for an assault; and they think it will be 
in the night-time, but not yet, for the works they are throwing up are not 
finished, and never shall be if the plan of the great Matthias be carried 
out.” 

“ And what is his plan ?” inquired Franz. 

“ Ah, nobody knows that!” replied the apprentice ; “but they say he 
has a plan which is to be promulgated to-morrow.” 

“ The poor city,”’ exclaimed Franz, “will be the victim whoever suc- 
ceeds!” 

“ Do you doubt the success of the Lord ?” demanded Elise, raising her 
eyes from her work and looking at Franz. It was not one of the looks 
which inspired him with hope ; but it gave him an opportunity of gazing 
into the depths of her eyes, which, it must be confessed, occupied more 
of his thoughts at that moment than the imminent peril by which they 
were all surrounded. 

‘ Inscrutable are the ways of Providence,” said Franz, “ and I bow to 
the issue whatever it may be, knowing that in the end the truth must 
prevail. But this cruel war of brothers, ofneighbours against neighbours, 
18 hard to witness. One knows not whom one is fighting against.” 

“ It is enough,” said Elise, “to know whom one is fighting for. 1 am 
afraid, Meister Franz, you have moreskill in making swords than in using 
them,” she added with a slight curl on her lip, which might have been 
mistaken for contempt or coquetry. 





of unusual exertion, 


“You may be assured, Jungfer Elise,” replied Franz, “that I will be | 


in my place when the time comes.” 

“T would have you foremost amongst them,” returned Elise, her 
face radiant with enthusiasm. “ I would have you go forth to victory, 
amidst the hosannahs of the faithful.” “ 4 

“ And | will, Elise!” exclaimed Franz, kindling at her words ; “you 
shall arm me for the battle—you shall bless my weapons—inspire me 
with courage and devotion. And if we should fait? 

“ Then, glory to the dead,” said Elise, her features relapsing into cold 
repose, as she raiseil her eyes towards Heaven. 

‘No, no,” interposed Klara in a tremulous yoice,—“ no, Meister Franz, 
I hope there will be no need for such terrible extremity. What would 
become of us if any thing should befall you ?” 
oe smiled at _ gentle terrors of poor Klara, but made no reply: 

18 soul was too much stirred by the exciting ; jlise M4 
ted by minor considerations. She woul Wels te Komedi ranks 
of the faithful ; it was the first time she had ever taken so direct an in- 
terest in his actions, and he seized upon it with eagerness. The rest of 
the night was passed in a multitude of conjectures upon the probabilities 
of the future; Klara always urging, in her quiet, monosyllabic way, the 
doctrines of peace and mutual forbearance, and Elise prophesying the 
triumphs of Zion, and inspiring Franz and the apprentices with a proper 
sense of the mission of glory to which they were about to be called. 

And the crisis was nearer than any of them suspected. 

That was another restless night for Franz. He counted the frosty stars 
that looked in upon his window, and reckoned one by one every pualpita- 
tion of the boc ss clock that stood in his bed-room. As the shadows of 
the clouds swept across the floor, he watched them coming and going, 
and filled the wind, as it flapped the loose casement, with voices floating 
to him from distant places where he had travelled, and where he had met 
merry faces he was never likely to see again. It was a sort of waking 
dream; and in the midst of it Elise would slowly rise to herstately height 
before him, sometimes with chaplets of white flowers round her head like 
a bride, and sometimes in robes of black; and then the clatter of trumpets 
and the clash of arms would burst upon his ears, until at last, these inco- 
herent images becoming more and more confused and mixed up together, 
his tired senses sank under the effort to follow them, and towards morning 
the bewildered lover fell asleep. . 


’ 


VIlL—THE SORTIE. 
The sun had scarcely risen the next morning, when the wild beat of the 
drum summoned the population to the market-place. The signal was not 
to be inisunderstood, and it was obeyed with a rapidity of movement on 
all sides which proved the devotion of the people to the commoa cause. 
Franz started from his bed at the first roll of the drum, and hastened to 
the forge. Elise was already there. Ina few minutes the apprentices 
followed, and then Klara, whose face was stricken with terror 
Ry: - ~ — Elise, “that LT am ready to help at your toilet ;” and 
she smiled so benignly that tor such a guerdon Fran; ti 
' sha guerdon Franz woul 3 od 3 
oe d have risked a 
Re. cameo of es was the on we few minutes. Franz and the 
eutices were speedily arrayed in corslets and morions 
ut ) 2 an 
the threshold to take their departure. pe om 
“y P P ' ’ } 
. You go forth to battle, Franz W aguer,” said Elise, “ may the Lord 
*rown you with victory in the good fight ;” and, for the first time, she 
pressed the hand of the youth. ’ 


‘ I go forth joyfully !” exclaimed Franz ina transport of ha »piness ; 
) > > fi ; eye . : 88 5 
Bh blest in the front of danger if you bestow a single thought upon 


“T will pray for your safety ; do not risk your life needlessly,” 
ag Klara ; but Franz heard her not. Multitudes of people wuke hers 
ra dy — torrent through the narrow streets, and Franz and his compan- 

rt _ swiftly drawn into the stream and carried out of sight. 
tis tae ashen rket-place, in front of the cathedral, a dull fire, smouldering 
recently Lmarked the spot where the books of the inhabitants had been 
expectation mew Crowds were gathering to the spot, full of breathless 
and panted — coger for action. They were already weary of ae, 
the porch of ‘i op conflict upon which the fate of the city ¢ epended. _In 
of gold, aud ~ church sat two deacons, waiting to receive the offerings 

’ Silver, and precious stones, and menacing all who held back 


the smalle : ; , : 
phira. — portion of their wealth with the doom of Ananias and Sap- 
dishevelled Prophetesses stood by the table of the offeringe, with hair 


and garment d we: : 
They under sarments rent, admouishing and threatening the people. 
y stood the art of working upon the superstitious credulity of their 


audie.ce, for tl 
fortune-tellers, ey had practised it long in their profession of wandering 


While this scene 


$ Was coing 
out was rapid] with « 


fill forward in the porch, the large space with- 
tient'y for ~ tpl we J with dense masses of armed men, waiting impa- 
of the movement then eo! their leader. At length, the supreme chiet 
assembly. ‘The phone 19 J Matthias, was seen advancing towards the 
of the eam before s 1otion caused by his approach was like the low swell 
hair-cluth, and he coming storm. He was clothed in his sable robe of 
white ash handle 8 rasped in his right hand the ponderous spear, whose 

© was yet stained with the blool of the old armourer. 










Zhe Albion. 


The natural ferocity of his aspect was lighted up with more lurid brilliancy 

than ever; foam exuded from his lips, and the expression of his eyes was 

ree, He prepared to speak, and the armed masses closed around 
im. 

“The son of Antichrist,” he thundered forth, “the cursed priest of 
Baal, the spotted tyrant whoonce ruled over you, free citizens of Munster, 
has surrounded our walls with lines of fire! The bishop pitches his camp 
within pistol-shot of our ramparts, and is hemming us m on all sides. If 
we allow him to fortify his position, these rank cowards, who dare not 
meet us man to man, will reduce us by famine. Therefore, the Spirit hath 
said to me, “ Arise, Matthias, gird on thy sword ; take with thee five 
hundred chosen men, and go forth and destroy the ungodly. Lo ! this day 
shall they be delivered into thy hand !” Brethren, those who are true to 
the holy cause and faithful unto death. who would die rather than submit 
their necks again to the iron yoke we have even now thrown off, let them 
stand forth, and follow me, and the host of the enemy shall be scattered 
before us as the chaff is driven by the whirlwind.” 

A fearful struggle of contending emotions agitated Franz during the de- 
livery of this rhapsody. He was eager for the battle, but he loathed the 
leader who called him to the field. Whatever might have been his irreso- 
lution, however, had he been swayed by these considerations alone, the 
recollection of Elise determined all doubts. He thought of her at that 
moment, and of the greeting that awaited him stiould he return in triumph ; 
and the last words of Matthias were scarcely finished, when he stood for- 
ward and offered himself for the service. His apprentices followed, and 
then the whole body of armourers and smiths, animated by a common zeal 
for the honour of the craft; and then followed the butchers, because his 
uncle, Meister Gerard Kippenbrock, was at the head of their trade ; then 
others pressed forward, and in a few minutes the five hundred men were 
counted out and separated from the rest of the crowd. 

“You were the first who volunteered for the sortie,” said Matthias to 
Franz, “therefore be the first in the host, and lead the people of Zion to 
the battle as my general and my brother.” ; 

Matthias knew nothing of Franz, or of his fitness for the important office 
to which he had promoted him; but he acted upon an impulse which sel- 
dom errs on such occasions. He saw in the energy and resolution of his 
air that he was exactly the person to head the desperate enterprise upon 
or they were about to be engaged. And the event justified his conti- 
aence. 

Franz had no sooner received this mark of distinction from Matthias 
than the principal people pressed about him, and offered up vehement 
Earere tor his wate return. Orator Hoffman, amongst the rest, clasped 
1im eagerly to his breast, and said,— 

“ This day it was my intention to have admitted thee into our Church 
by the holy rite of baptism ; but thou must go where the Spirit leads thee. 
And shouldst thou full in the fight, thou shalt be saved by the baptism of 
blood, which hath more power than that of water.” : 

“Forward, ye saints, to the conflict !” shouted Matthias, who carried 
no arms except his spear, and had no defence or covering but his vest of 
hair-cloth. The prophet rushed towards the gates of the town, singing as 
he went the old canticle, “Come, Holy Spirit!’ Franz and his five hun- 
dred tighting men followed in chorus. 

They had scarcely passed the outworks, when they encountered a band 
of the bishop’s men-at-arms, who were hovering about in the act of recon- 
noitring. The first rush of the Anabaptists, who appeared more formid- 
able than they really were, in consequence of the front ranks being com- 
posed exclusively of the armourers, clad in corslets and steel caps, and 
otherwise well appointed, threw the little party into confusion. A sudden 
panic seized them, and they turned to fly; but this was a movement of 
difliculty from the nature of the ground. The straggling houses of the 


| suburbs, and the garden fences intersecting each other irregularly from 


the base of the walls, left the troopers not a foot of ground to man@uvre 
upon except the highroad, which at this point was inconveniently narrow. 
The advantage, therefore, was altogether on the side of the Anabaptists ; 
and the rabble of the town, who followed the armed men, and were sup- 
plied plentifully with matchlocks, increased the disorder by throwing 
themselves amongst the fences, and pouring in a close and murderous fire 
upon the tlying enemy, densely packed upon the road. At that short dis- 
tance, the clumsy matchlock was as sure and deadly as the modern rifle. 

“Glory in the highest!” sang Matthias, beginning the second part of 
the chant. Franz and his followers took up the strain, and the unison was 
like the voice of one man, pealing loud and deep over the heads of the 
devoted fugitives; while the prophet, brandishing his spear, rushed fu- 
riously to the onslaught. In this moment of terrible excitement, all feel- 
ings of aversion to Matthias were lost in the fidelity of the soldier to his 
leader ; and Franz, close at his side, enacted miracles of valour, frequent- 
ly interposing his mailed breast to shield the half-naked and defenceless 
body of the seer. The contest was short and sanguinary. On the one 
side was the fiery zeal of fanaticism ; on the other, the mae OE courage 
of mercenary troops reduced to a temporary extremity. 

The pursuit became hotter, and the melée more furious, as they hunted 
the troopers towards the camp, Matthias shouting aloud the words of the 
death-song with which Muntzer and Metzler had formerly excited the 
passions of their unfortunate followers in the exterminating struggle now 
known in history as the Peasant War. The men-at-arms were slaughtered 
in detail; but a few survivors effected their escape by throwing -hem- 
selves into the bishop’s camp. 

The alarum was now given on the other side; and in every quarter the 
men might be seen getting under arms. The gathering was rapidly com- 
pleted, and the Hessian cavalry turned out almost at the first notes of 
their bugles. The brief interva! admitted of little preparation for a regu- 
lar advance. The Anabaptist were already upon Png and the Hessians 
rushed out pell mell to the charge. A’ moment more, and the unfinished 
works of the camp were carried by the storming party; the ditch was 
filled, and the breast-work levelled. 

“ Victory !” shouted Franz, as he stood on the verge of the scarp. 

The excitement of the fight had now roused all the boldness of his 
character ; he had even acquired a ferocity which could be allayed ony 
by pushing his advantage to the utmost. Wielding his halbert high 
above his head, with the prophet and his desperate companions by his 
side, he cut his way to the centre o, the camp, where the banner of the 
see waved over the tent of the prince bishop. 

“This is the den of Antichrist!” exclaimed Matthias, rushing into the 
tent, while Franz, with his wild band, pressed on the retreating and rout- 
ed enemy, and continued the slaughter until the deserted camp was left 
wholly in his power. 

As he returned from the pursuit, he heard feeble and plaintive cries 
from the tent of the prince-bishop. The fury of the battle had passed 
away; he wascalm once more; and that despairing cry did not appeal in 
vain to his mercy. He darted into the tent, and there he found the pro- 
phet, like a wolf in a sheep-fold, slaying the unfortunate domestics of the 
bishop. The ground was covered with dead bodies; and two pale-faced 
boys, pages of the prince, knelt before Matthias, whose uplifted hand was 
a out to deal their death-blow 

“ Brother Matthias,” said Franz, earnestly, almost sternly, “ thou hast 
appointed me leader of the host, and | cannot suffer thee to set an evil 
example to my soldiers by the murder of these helpless children. Bet- 
ter it is to take them captive, and retain them as hostages, while we save 
their souls by instruction and baptism in our holy faith. Come, we have 
no time to lose; the fugitives have alarmed the outlying tents, and if we 
delay five minutes longer our retreat will be cut off. ” 

“Thou art right, brother,” replied Matthias, mastered by the boldness 
of Franz. “Call our people together,—let us go hence. And _ for this 
brood of vipers, thou shalt have thy way. But, should they escape, thou 
must answer for them with thy head. To-morrow I will baptize them.” 

The drum summoned the Anabaptists from the plunder of the camp— 
the spoiling of the Philistines, as they called it; and the rallied and rein- 
forced troops of the prince-bishop arrived only in time to see the last 
ranks of the Anabaptists pass in safety through the gate of Munster. 


VIII.—THE NIGHT AFTER THE VICTORY. 


The scene which presented itself to the victors as they defiled through 
the streets was in the highest degree exhilarating. All the people had 
either come out of their houses to receive that valiant band, or thronged 
to the windows and balconies with flags and waving of handkerchiefs, to 
sreet them as they passed. Wild acclamations, songs of triumph, and re- 
‘igious chants, saluted them everywhere. The maidens of the city, robed 
in white, and carrying green pine-branches in their hands, advanced in 
rocession, headed by Jan Bockhold, their clear and youthful voices join- 
ing in the full chorus of the hallelujah. The redemption of a kingdom, the 
restoration of a dynasty, the conquest of an empire, could hardly have 
culled forth more enthusiasm than was displayed by the inhabitants, when 
the remnant of the five hundred, marching into the market-place, depc sited 
their spoils as common property in the nave of the cathedral. The two 
captive pages were duly delivered over for instruction in the faith to Ora- 
tor Rothman; and when the first movements of the excitement had some- 
what subsided, the prophet closed the public transactions of that eventful 
day by a long address, in the course of which he pronounced an eloquent 
panegyric on the daring courage of the conquerors, especially distinguish- 





ing the zeal and heroism of Franz. 























The novelty of his situation, his sudden elevation to a post of influence 
and respousibility, the tangible fact of the victory he had achieved, and 
the strangeness of hearing his name shouted out on all sides, made the 
heart of Franz throb high, and carried him away for a while on or 
stream of popular glorification. But at the approach of the procession ¢ 

oung girls, the delusion of military ambition ‘ all at ouce out of his 
808 } He looked round eagerly for Elise. victory was for her, not 
for him. He was conscious only of her last words aud her implied pro- 
mise ; and the soul of that impromptu conqueror. instead of ae to the 
height of the great occasion which - had himself almost created, fluttered 
back to the humble house out of which he had that morning under 
circumstances 80 widely contrasted with the pride and pomp of his re- 
turn. 
Evening darkened over the old walls of the imperial city ; the people, 
wearied and worn out by the vicissitudes of the day, ony dispersed, 
and returned to their homes; and the streets were nearly silent and de- 
serted, when Franz, followed by his Gesellen, of whom one-half had fallen 
in the storm of the camp, slowly returned to the house of Krutzlinger. 

A triumphal arch of pine-boughs had been erected in front of the door 
to receive the victor; aud beneath that arch stood Elise, habited in her 


white robe. Her beauty, naturally lofty and energetic, had acquired an 
air of grandeur and inspiration ; her long dark hair fell luxuriantl over her 
with the 


shoulders ; her cheek was deeply tlushed ; and her eye flash 
fitful radiance of passionate emotion. 

“ Welcome fiom the victory, brave soldier of the faith!’ she exclaimed ; 
and, casting off all restraint of maiden reserve, she flung herself fervently 
into the arms of Franz. 

“ Beloved!” murmured Franz, as with proud exultation he drew her 
to his mailed breast, and, in spite of his heavy morion, pressed his lips to 
hers in a long, long kiss, burning with the double glow of love and fanati- 
cism. 

All doubts were ended in that moment of overwhelming rapture. Elise 
was his own for ever. Religious zeal had suddenly accomplished that 
which fervent protestations and wasted homage had hitherto failed to 
raise even into distant hope. The firmness and resolution of her character 
gave a still higher zest to his happiness. It was the deliberate act of a 
woman of high resolves and bold passions, who could neither be surprised 
into a weakness, nor induced to retreat from any position she had once de- 
termined to adopt. The con fidence he derived from his sense of that fix- 
ity of purpose which distinguished all her actions, gave a rofounder co- 
louring to the feelings of pride and devotion with which he regarded 
her. 
The door of the large hall, which occupied nearly the whole of the 
ground-floor of the house, and in which the family of Krutzlinger and the 
apprentices were in the habit of meeting at their meals, quic ly opened, 
while Franz yet stood gazing upon the lustrous eyes of Elise ; and thence 
issued a littie man, very old and very hideous, withered and wrinkled, 
with unkempt hair and a threadbare doublet, which he strove to hide un- 
der the folds of a ragged cloak. Grinning like an ape in a mood of mis- 
chievous frolic, he turned his small, sharp, squinting eyes upon the young 
lovers, and stretching out the bony skeleton of a hand towards them, he 
gibbered rather than spoke his greeting. : ah 

~ «Brother Franz,” he said, “this day of days I was in the Spirit, andi 
saw thee in the flesh amongst the soldiers of the faith treading the wine- 
press of slaughter. And lo !my vision hath been fulfilled. V erily, I say 
to thee, thy name shall be pe in Zion! 

Having delivered himself of this prophetic speech, the puny monster 
moved into the street with such a comical assumption of dignity, that had 
it not been for the disagreeable sensations occasioned by his first appear- 
ance, Franz mighthave given way to a laugh at the expense of his gravity. 
But the revolting wretchedness of the stranger's general aspect, associated 
with tha ghostly arrogance of his manner, pro uced a feeling of painful 
repugnance. ; ' ; 

“T sometimes fancy,’ he said slowly to Elise, “ that my native a 
has been changed into one vast mad-house, in which the lunatics are suf- 
fered to go about at large with impunity. Who is that man id 

“ Johanu Paiskoschirer,” replied Elise, reprovingly ; “a bankrupt gold- 
smith, but a man amongst us. The Spirit hath descended upon him, and 
he frequently edifies the congregations of the Church, holding the next 
place after the prophet Matthias and Jan Bockhold.” a , 

“ What a mob of prophets we are blessed with! replied Franz. 
“ Heaven forgive me if I sin in thinking that we might advantageously 
dispense with some of them !” ; 

That night the festive board was decked with unwonted luxury. Rich 
lamps, decorated with evergreen shrubs, shed their broad light over the 
table, which was loaded with avariety of the most costly viands, and the 
rarest wines from the distant Rhine, contributed in bountiful measure 
from the common storehouses of the city. Klarasat apart from the table, 
her golden hair, wreathed with dark green leaves, fellin profuse curls over 
her white robe; but her face was pale, her head was bent upon her clasp- 
ed hands, and big tears fell fast along her fingers. 

“ Klara,” said Franz, gently, “ dearest Klara, you do not give me wel- 
come.” 

Klara raised her head, her lips quivered, and in her large, soft eyes there 
was an expression of utter, hopeless misery. ’ 

“ Forgive me, dear Franz,” she replied, in a voice full of sadness ; “but 
every drop of blood shed in this dreadful war seems to me as if it fell in 
poison on my heart. I cannot summon courage to meet the horrors that 
surround us,—I cannot forget that my poor uncle was ‘slaughtered as a 
sacrifice to this cruel creed, which may be the true faith, but which ap- 
pears to me a fearful delusion. But I will try to submit to the will of 
God, in whose hands are the issues of life and death.” 

“ Heed her not,” exclaimed Elise, while she eagerly filled a cup of wine 
for Franz. “She has not been born again ; she lives in the darkness of 
her errors, and knows not the regenerating truth that we must all offer up 
our holiest affections on the altar, and burst asunder our dearest ties for 
conscience’ sake.” 

“ Heaven preserve me from the guilt of such unrighteous zeal !” sighed 
Klara, who in the depth of her grief and humiliation did not dare to turn 
her eyes towards the revel which was now about to begin. 

Elise was in that state of ecstatic feyour before which all minor forms 
of restraint and modesty melted away. She took the hand of Franz, 

sressing it with fondness and energy, drew him towards her, and placed 
him on achair by her side. She was thedominart spiritof the scene, the 
mistress of the festival; her ascendant genius controlling the weaker 
minds around her, even more effectively than her commanding — 
The apprentices seated themselves opposite to their leader and his dark- 
haired enchantress. 

Long was the feast, and loud was the revel, of that night. The toils of 
the day were proudly rewarded by the enthusiastic encomiums and flash- 
ing glances of Elise, whose bright smiles were liberally dispensed to all, 
while her hand was frequently clasped by Franz, unseen by his comrades. 
The battle was fonght over again in many a vivid recital of special in- 
cidents of bravery ; and the victory was duly honoured by deep draughts 
ofold Rhenish. Devoutly, too, did they pledge themselves in the same 
rare vintage, “to live and to die by their faith!’ All the scruples and 
misgivings which had hitherto tormented Franz, and which his naturally 
sound sense and honest policy had so often forced upon his conscience, 
were now swept from his mind; and maddened by wine, which he drank 
without restraint, he saw nothing but the glowing charms of Elise, and 
feltonly the fierce excitement of the reckless partisan soldier. 

Klara shuddered at every burst of frenzied enjoyment that broke from 
the rioters, and sat silently enduring the wild orgie, and the uncontrolled 
license which profaned with such impious excesses the sacred name of 
religion. As the night wore on, and the checks of ordinary courtesy be- 
came more and more relaxed, the apprentices frequently rallied her upon 
her austerity, and with intrusive attentions, which sometimes verged upon 
licentiousness, endeavoured to draw her into the mad festivity. But she 
coldly repelled them, with a shrinking at her heart, which even the gen- 
tleness and sweetness of her nature, always unwilling to wound or dis- 
tress others, cou!d not conceal. At length, as the bell for the second hour 
after midnight tolled from the tower of St. Lambert’s, finding that the re- 
vellers exhibited no intention of separating, she rose to depart. Takin 
one of the tapers from the table, she held out her hand, trembling wi 
suppressed emotion, to Franz, and said, timidly,— rity 

“ Good night, brother. I do not willingly disturb you ; but it. is very 
late.” Then turning to Elise, she added, “ Dear Elise, will you not re 
tire ?” 

Elise made no reply to her gentle remonstrance, for at that moment her 
lip was pressed to the wine-cup ; nor did Franz take her proffered hand, 
for his were both clasped en the hand of her sister. Absorbed in their 
bewildering dream of passion, the lovers were insensible to the call of 
reason and. decorum. Fegene= calmness which she did not feel, Klara 
retired to her chamber wih a ing heart; and when she found her- 
self ulone, gave vent to the tears which, throughout that dreadful night, 
she had struggled to control. 

The carouse continued deep into the night. Imperceptibly the senses 
of the rioters gave way under the effect of their libations ; till overpowere 
by fatigue and wine, Franz and the apprentices fell into the heavy and 
feverish sleep which ever follows the excess of intoxication. The liand of 
Elise wus still locked in that of Franz. She alone, of all the revellers, sat 
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with open eyes gazing the scene of disorder around her. There, 
was, , & vague effort to collect herself. Her disengaged hand 

over her face, and straggled through her hair ; and she tried to 
gather up a coherent image of the strange group before her, buried m 
P slumber. But she, too, was soon overcome by weariness and 
exhaustion. Her hand fell listlessly by her side, her head. slowly drooped 
and, at last, rested io deep sleep upon the table, covered with empty 
flaske and the remains of the feasts, and lighted by the sickly rays of the 
dying lamps. 


T'o be continued. 
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“GOD PRESERVE THE QUEEN.” 
A HYMN FOR THE AGE. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, AUTHOR OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 

How zlorious is thy calling, 
My happy Fatherland, 

While all the thrones are falling, 
In righteousness to stand ! 

Amid the earthquake’s heaving thus 
To rest in pastures green— 

Then, God be praised who helpeth ur, 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


How glorious is thy calling ! 
In sun and moon and stars 
To see the signs appalling 
Of prodigies and wars— 
Yet by thy grand example still 
From lies the world to wean, 
Then God be praised who guards from ill, 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


Within thy sacred border, 
Amid the sounding seas, 

Religion, Right, and Order 
Securely dwell at ease ; 

And if we lift this beacon bright 
Among the nations seen, 

We bless the Lord who loves the right, 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


Fair pastures and still waters 
Are ours withal to bless 

The thronging sons and daughters 
Of exile and distress ; 

For who so free as Euglish hearts 
Are, shall be, and have been ? 
Then, God be thankéd on our parts, 

And—God preserve the Queen ! 


Though strife, and fear, and madness 
Are raging all around, 

There still is peace and gladness 
On Britain's holy ground. 

But not to us the praise—not uns— 
Our glory is to lean 

On Him who giveth freely thus, 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


O, nation greatly favoured ! 
If ever thou would’st bring 

A sacrifice well savoured 
Of praise to God, the King; 

Now, now, let all thy children raise, 
In faith and love serene, 

The loyal, patriot hymn of praise, 
Oft—God preserve the Queen! 





LORD ELDON. 
From Campbell's Life of the Lord Chaneellor. 


The following anecdote, from the chancellor's own relation, places him 
im an amiable point of view, and is as fuyourable a specimen as could be 
given of his narrative style:— 


When I went to enjoy repose at Encombe, I gave orders to be dénied to all stran 
gers,orI should have been beset with applicants. One of these was a country 
elergyman from the north of England, who found his way thither on foot, and ask- 
ed for the chancellor. The servant who opened the door said his lordship was 
eut shooting. 

“ Which way is he gene ?’’ replied the clergyman. 

“ What is your business, sir?” asked the servant. 

“Never mind,” rejoined the clergyman; “only just tell me which way your 
master is gone.” 

The servant pointed out the quarter in which the chancellor was to be found; 
and the stranger, following the direction, was not long before he came up with a 
man carrying a gun, and eccompanied by a brace of dogs, but somewhat shabbily 
dressed, of whom he inquired whereabouts the chancellor might be found ? 

“ Not far off,” said the sportsman; and, just as he spoke, a covey of partridges 
got up, at which he fired, but without success. The stranger left him, crossed an- 
ether field or two, and witnessed from a little distance he discharge of several 
shots as unproductive as the first. 

“You don’t seem to make much of that,’ said he, coming back. “I wish you 
¢ould tell me where to meet with Lord Eldon.” , 

“ Why, then,” said the other, “ I am Lord Eldon.” 

The = nan fell a stammering and apologising, till the chancellor asked him 
rather shortly, “ whence he mit, Io he had got to Encombe, and what he want- 
ed there?’ The poor clergyman said he had come from Lancashire to the Bull 
and Mouth in London; and that finding the chancellor had left town, and having 
no money to spare, he had walked from London to Encombe; and that he was 
Mr. ,the curate of a small parish, which he mentioned, and of which the 
incumbent was just dead; and that he was come to solicit the vacant benefice. 

“T never give answer to applicants coming hither,’ said the chancellor, “ or I 
should never have a moment to myself; and I can only express my regret that you 
should have taken the trouble of coming so far to no purpose.” ~ . 

The suitor said,— 





“Tf so, he had no alternative but to go back to the Bull and Mouth, where he | 
expected to find a friend who would give him acast back into Lancashire ;’ and, | 


with a heavy heart, took leave. 

When he arrived at the Bull and Mouth, a letter, in an unknown hand, was 
waiting for him. He opened the cover with the anxious curiosity of a man to 
whom epistolary communications are rare ; and had the joy of finding it in a good- 
humoured note from the chancellor, giving him the preferment. i 

“ Butnow,” added Lord Eldon, with a waggish smile, ‘‘see the ingratitude of 
mankind. It was not long before a large present of game reached me, with a let- 
ter from my new-made rector, purporting that he had sentit me because, from what 


he had seen of my shooting, he supposed I must be badly off for game! Think of 


turning upon me in this way after the kindness [had done him, and wounding me 
in my very tenderest point!” 


a 


The following lively scrap is from the pen of the late Thomas Hood, 
and is published by Dr. Mantell in his new work on Geology, which he 
ealls by this singular title, Zhe Medals of Creation. It professes to be 
@Aticipatory of the hundredth edition of the book ; and it speaks well for 


the Doctor's good humour, that he did not reserve it to figure in that pro- 
blematic place. 


A GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION TO TILGATE FOREST ; A.D. 2000. 


Vincit omnia amor.----Ovin. 
. hammer.---Hoop. 

“ Time has been called the test of truth, and some old verities have 
mole him testy enough. Scores of ancient authorities has he exploded 
e blocs 8 drops, by « blow upon their tails: but at the same time he 
has bleached many black-looking stories into white ones, and turned 
some tremendous bouncers into what the French call accomplished facts. 
Look at the Megatherium or Mastodon, which a century ago even credu- 
lity would have scouted, and now we have Mantell-pieces of their.bones ! 
ie bpedetrons fiction which Mrs. Malaprop treat as a mere allegory 
@n the banks of the Nile, is now the Iguanoion! To venture a prophecy. 
there are more such prodigies to come true. Suppose it a fine mornin ’ 
Anno Domini 2000; and the royal geologists, with Von Hammer at their 
head—pioneers, excavators, borers, trappists, grey-wackers, carbonari 
, and what not, are marching to have a d field-day in 





field g 

Tilgate Forest. A good cover has been marked ont Psa find. Well! 
to work they go; _hammer and tongs, mallets and threemen beetles, 
banging, eg 2 digging, shovelling; sighing like paviours, blastin like 
miners, puffing like a smith’s bellows—hot as his forge—dusty as neh vena 
—muddy as eels—what with sandstone and grindstone, and pudding- 


stone, blue clay and brown, marl and bog-earth—now a tom-tit—now a 


marble gooseberry-bush—now a hap’orth of Barcelona nuts geologized in- 
to two-pen’orth of marbles—now a couple of Kentish cherries, all stone, 
turned into Scotch pebbles—and now a fossil red-herring with a hard row 
of flint. But these are geological bagatelles! We want the organic 
remains of one of Og’s bulls, or Gog’s hogs—that is, the Mastodon—or 
Magog’s pet lizard, that’s the Iguanodon—or Poly phemus’s elephant, that’s 
the Megatherium. So in they go again, with a crash like Thor’s Scandin- 
avian hammer, and a touch of the earthquake, and lo! another and 
greater Bonypart to exhume! Huzza! shouts Field-sparrer, who will 
| spar with any one and give him a stone. Hold on, cries one—let go, 
} cow another—here he comes, says a third—no, he don’t, says a fourth, 
Where's his head ?!—where’s his mouth ?—where’s his caudal! What 
fatiguing work it is only to look at him, he’s so prodigious! There, there 
now, easy does it! Just hoist a bit—a little, a little more. Pray, pray, 
pray take care of 7 lumbar processes, they’re very friable. ‘ Never 
| you fear, zur—if he be rriasce, I'll eat un.’ Bravo! there’s his cranium 
—Is that brain, | wonder, or mud ?—no, ‘tis conglomerate. Now tor the 
| cervical vertebre. Stop,—somebody holds his jaw. That’s your sort! 
there’s his scapula. Now then, dig, boys, dig, dig into his ribs. Work 
| away, lads—you shall have oceans of strong beer, and mountains of 
| bread and cheese, when you get him out. We can’t be above a hundred 
| yards from his tail! Huzza! there’s his femur! 1 wish I could shout 
| trom here to London. There’s his éorsus! Workaway, my good fellows 
—never give up; we shall all go down to posterity. It’s the first—the 
first—the first nobody knows what—that’s been discovered in the world. 
Here, lend me a spade, and I'll help. So, I'll tell you what, we're all Co- 
| lumbuses, every man Jack of us! but, I can’t dig—it breaks my back. 
| Never mind ; there he is—and his tail with a broad arrow at the end! It’s 
a Hylesaurus! but no—that scapula’s a wing—by Saint George, it’s a 
flying dragon. Huzza! shouts Boniface, the landlord of the village Inn 
that has the St. George and the Dragon at his sign. Huzza! echoes ey- 
ery Knight of the Garter. Huzza! cries each schoolboy who has read 
the Seven Champions. Huzza! huzza! roars the illustrator of Schiller’s 
Kampf mitdem Drachen. Huzza, huzza, huzza! chorus the descendants 
of Moor of Moor Hall! The legends are all true, then! Not a bit of it! 
cries a stony-hearted Professor of fossil osteology—Look at the teeth, 
they’re all molar! he’s a Mylodon! ‘That creature ate neither sheep, nor 
oxen, nor children, nor tender virgins, nor hoary pilgrims, nor even geese 
and turkeys—he lived on—What ! what? what? they all exclaim—Why, 
on raw potatoes and undressed salads, to be sure !”’ 











APPENZELL AND THE RANZ DES VACHES. 





There are in this inner part of Appenzell six Alps, which are common 
land or allmends, as they are called, ou which every countryman has a 
right to drive his cows ; but as it has been found that the rch who had 
large herds to send gained a much greater advantage by this right than 
the poor, who had only oue or two cows, it was settled that every one 
should pay fifteen kreuzers, or fivepence, for each cow that he drove up 
to the Alp. 

Some herdsmen do not possess a foot of land of their own, beyond what 
their house stands on ; and they have to send men about the country to 
tind out where good hay is to be met with,—who get it in at the best 
time, in dry weather or wet, and so on; and in autumn, when the cows 
leave the pasture, they and their beasts betake themselves to one and 
another whose hay they have purchased, aud change their abode six or 
seven times in the winter. Besides sometimes shelter for his cows, he 
gets board and lodging for himself, his wife and his children ; and in re- 
turn, and as well as the sum of money agreed on, he gives of the milk, 
whey, and cheese, as much as is required tor the whole household. 

As soon as the younger year has again covered the meadows with grass 
and flowers—out again goes the herdsman and his cows, and resumes his 
open air life on the mountains until the return of antumn. It would seem 
that these perpetual wanderings contribute to maintain their health and 
cheerfulness, for they are fine jolly looking fellows—but their days, never- 
theless, do not always flow on in undisturbed careless Arcadian tranquil- 
lity. Even here, in this simple pastoral land, the “ accursed thirst of 
gold,” and the selfishness of the rich will often disturb the peace of these 

or families. Sometimes it happens that the spring is very late in mak- 
ing its appearance, or there will be a relapse into cold weather, after the 
senn has gone out with his herds to the mountains, and such a heavy fall 
of snow as will compel him to drive them back again. 

If he have no land at all of his own, and no stock of hay to fall back 
upon in an emergency, he will of course be entirely at the mercy of those 
who have, and compelled to pay whatever they require, or see his cattle 
perish ; and it sometimes happens that the cruel exorbitance of these hay 
usurers involves the poor senn in debt from which he never escapes. 

The genuine race of Appenzell cows is usually brown and black, but 
the senn takes pleasure in having a variety of colour in his herd, 
aud if he can will have some ot a yellowish dun colour, and at 
least one black and white. The cattle are beautifully kept, so curry 
combed and polished, and look so smooth, and clean, and healthy, 
that it is a pleasure to stroke their shining hair, and observe their lively 
looks, and free, animated movements. The relation between them and 
their owners is that of a reciprocal service and kindness. The cow gives 
the herdsman all that he possesses, and is in return tenderly cared for 
and loved like a child—or sometimes, perhaps, rather more. Never 
would he think of raising his hand against her, or even of carrying a whip 
or a stick as a means of menace. His voice alone is sufficient to guide 
and rule the whole herd. In short, the cow in Appenzell enjoys the re- 
spect and consideration which of right belongs to her as the most useful 
} animal in nature. . 

The Appenzeller is not content with the natural beauty of his cows, 
but seeks to bestow on them also the advantages of dress, and gratifies his 
vanity by adorning his favourites with broad leathern thongs, handsomely 
worked, to which bells are attached, taking the same pride in their fash- 
ionable appearance that a nobleman might do, in the rich liveries of his 
servants, and sometimes, it may be feared, that his love of finery is carried 

even to extravagance and siuful vanity. 
| A great point is, as I have said, that the bells should sound harmoni- 
| ously together; and to all the markets held in Appenzell, there come Ty- 
rolese with collections of bells of all sizes, and embroidered leather bands, 
| with a buckle to fasten them round the cow’s neck. The whole affair 
complete, not unfrequently costs as much as 140 gulden; whilst the dress 
of the owner himself, in his grandest state, never exceeds twenty. The 
| largest bell is generally given to the “ beautiful cow,” and the next to 
the two beauties next in succession; but they are not allowed to appear 
in this full dress every day, but only on particular occasions, such as the 
moving out to the Alps in the spring, or returning from them in the au- 
tumn, or in the winter, passing from one farm to another. The proces- 
sion moves along in regular order; first, the senn in his white shirt, co- 
loured waistcoat, and, even in winter, his sleeves rolled up above the 
elbow, his gaily.coloured braces, and yellow trowsers, and a Be cathe ad 
cut wooden milk-porringer hanging over his shoulder. On he marches, 
gonvenlly singing at the top of his voice, and followed first by three or 
our fine goats ; then comes the reigning belle of the herd with the largest 
bells, then the beauties of inferior lustre, then the bull carrying the milk- 
ing-stool upon his horns, and, lastly, a sledge with the remainder of the 
dairy furniture. 

[ could not help noticing the proud and self.complacent demeanour of 
the cows, en grande parure, and if one may believe the accounts of the 
people, they not only feel pride and vanity, but are tormented by envy 
and jealousy, and will do their utmost to persecute a fortunate rival, and 
thrust at and gore her with their horns till they either get the bells re- 
stored, or are banished from the herd. 

The renowned herdsman’s song of the Swiss mountains, which has be- 
come known all over Europe under the name of the Ranz des Vaches, is 
frequently heard in Inner Appenzell. It is, unquestionably, as old as the 
population of these mountains, and has come down to the present genera- 
tion from the first herdsmen who inhabited them ; so that there is not the 
remotest probability of its having been, as has sometimes been supposed, 
originally a dance tune, It arose obviously in the most simple and natu- 
ral manner. In these wild solitudes, where there are no other bounds to 
the pastures than rocks and precipices, the cows would of course wander 
about in all directions in search of fresh herbs and grass, and it would be 
absolutely impossible to drive them in two or three times a day to be 
milked. 

Necessity, therefore, has compelled the herdsman to hit upon some 
method of collecting his cattle, and, in the mere tones of his voice, he has 











found a most effectual one. The Appenzellers call it enticing the cows; 
and that it has this effect is obvious from the manner in which they come 
hastening from all corners at the sound. It is, of course, impossible to 
judge of the effeet of this melody, without hearing it in its native land ; 
but, among these mountains, where nature sits enthroned in primeval ma- 
Jesty and beauty, and in the pertectly still and most pure and elastic at- 
mosphere, it has sometimes occasioned me indescribable pleasure to listen 
to its clear, simple tones, and the resporsive harmony of the si!ver-sound- 


ing bells. 








GERMAN EMIGRANTS AT SEA. 





The majority of the intending passengers by the new and smartfbark, 
the “ Hofinung,”” Commander Wellbach, bound for New York, were as- 
sembled at Meier’s, the host of the Hull Arms Tavern, in the ancient 
Hanse-town of Bremen, prior to their departure, to hear the laws read, 
which had been drawn up by a committee chosen by themselves from 
among their leading men, and to subscribe these laws. They related not 
only to the voyage across the ocean, but alsu to the proceedings of the 
Emigrants on their arrival in their new home, and were intended, as the 
preamble expressed it, “ to unite firmly the Emigrants in a band of friend- 
ship tor the attainment of one great object.”’ 

The Committee consisted of six members—namely, the Lutheran clergy- 
man, or, a8 he is styled, the Pastor Hehrmann; Becher, an advocate ; a 
Mr. Vou Schwanthal ; two brothers, merchants, named Siebert; and a 
gentleman named Herboid, formerly a landed proprietor. They were 
zealous for the general welfare, and had, by these laws, reserved equal 
rights and equal duties to each, so far at least as was compatible with the 
foregone determination of buying a block of land somewhere in the United 
States, immediately on their arrival in New York, of occupying it, of tilling 
it, and of harvesting it in common; and such of the party as had never 
handled a plough or a spade, were as pleased as children with the thought 
of working hard in the New World—in the primeval forest—and pictured 
to themselves how well they should relish the bread to be raised by the 
toil of their own hands. 

The requisite funds for the vy ze, a3 Well as a small surplus for a begin- 
ning, had been previously hanc » | over by each of the little community to 
the elder Siebert, as treasurer, who had accordingly bargained with the 
broker and paid for the passage ; and wheu all the passengers had signed 
the laws there no longer appeared to be any obstacle to their future happi- 
ness, or, at all events, none to their future concord and good-fellowship. 

Searcely had this been concluded before a clerk of the shipbroker enter- 
ed the room, and announced that one Peter, the master of a river craft, 
would start on the following morning at seven, with the passengers and 
lighter part of the baggage, such as they might want to get at during the 
voyage, for the “ Hoffnung,” a new copper-fastened and fast sailing ship, 
then moored at Bremenhafen, was waiting for them. 

There remained, therefore, but one night more in their native land ; even 
the most callous among them felt their spirits droop at the thought, and 
several wrung their hands in silence. 

“ How shall we feel, then,” said Pastor Hehrmann, who noticed this 
movement, “ when the last gray strip of land disappears in the distance, 
when the great desert of waters surrounds us, and our native land, which 
is still ours, torn from us, perhaps forever! ‘Tis aserious step we are 
taking, and let us all recollect how necessary it is for us to hold together 
with heart and soul. We are to face these dangers together, we must 
therefore act together for the common good, and not ouly unite our inter- 
ests, but sincerely love each other as brothers.” 

Pastor Hehrmann was a worthy man, and meant what he said, and 
those who were acquainted with him knew it and honoured him. A lon 
pause followed ; at length, the elder Siebert, not without reason, remind- 
ed the Emigrants of their approaching departure, and that, no doubt, 
there must be many little matters to buy and to provide. This string once 
more touched, soon caused a universal movement and bustle ; the feel- 
ings were forgotten, and the body, especially the stomach, for which they 
had to provide, asserted its just claims. 

Two large boats received the Emigrants at the hour fixed on the ensue 
ing morning, and allof them—including the committee and a few others 
of the travellers who had preferred passing the thirty-eight miles, which 
separated them from the ship, in the steamer which started five hours later 
but was so much faster—were before long under way for the ship to which 
they were about to confide their property and their lives, for an uncertain 
and perhaps a dangerous voyage. : 

They were a motley company these two boat-loads of human beings— 
men, women, children, girls, and young men all mixed together: and, as 
a sharp although light wind began to curl the waves, and rocked the boats 
a little, many a one felt a strange sinking at the heart, and some even in- 
quired of the watermen whether sea-sickness was ever known to break 
out on the Wesew-boats; however, they reached unscathed the —— ship 
which lay in the offing near Bremenhafen, whither she had been alread 
towed out; there, all climbed on board in contused haste, the luggage fol- 
lowed, and anew world surrounded them. 

Bat there was not much time left for reflection; the sun had nearly run 
his course, and every one had yet to make arrangements for passing the 
night, which seemed no easy task in the narrow space which was pointed 
out te them. 

A mason, who had quitted home with a wife and three little children, 
asked the mate, with downcast spirit, whether they were a// to find quar- 
ters in that hole; the answer was, “ Yes.”’ Nor was this all; chest after 
chest, trunk upon trunk, were let down into a hold of about eleven yards 
in length by but a few yards in breadth, for the sleeping berths on either 
side almost filled it up, so that it ng Ta: a puzzle to most of the travel- 
lers how the captain was to stow his living freight, if he had no more 
“rooms ” for the purpose than this. 

Their surveys and conjectures were cut short for a while, by a signal 
from the ship’s cook, explained by the mate to mean “feeding time,” 
which called allof them to a small kitchen, painted green, and fastened 
to the deck by plaited ropes and iron hooks, there to ‘catch hold” as the 
cook expressed it, of their tea and biscuit. Now, although doubtless hands 
were given us to “catch hold” with, yet itdid not appear how they were 
to be applied for that purpose to the tea, all their vessels and earthenware 
being carefully caaieal up in their chests and boxes. 

The consequence was, that most of them had to go without tea for that 
evening. There was a tanner, however, on board with a large family, 
who quietly expressed his opinion that those who would go to America 
must know how to help themselves, and taking hold of a large bucket, 
whereon a capital “ Hf” was painted, he got the cook, who laughingly 
did as he wished, to pourthe tea for his whole family into the bucket. 

“I say, that’s too strong for the children,” quoth his wife, as she stared 
into the bucket ; “you had better pour some more water into it.” 

“ But I’ve got none hot,” pleaded the husband, who would not under- 
stand the tea’s being too strong. 

“‘ Well, then, take some cold replied his better half ; ‘ why the tea is 
boiling hot.” 

The tanner with a sigh obeyed, and asked the sailor, who was just haul- 
ing up a bucketful, for some of it, which request the latter, so soon as he 
had been told what it was for, willingly granted, and with the most oblig- 
ing countenance in the world, he deluged the tea for them which had been 
pronounced too strong. 

The sailors remained standing beside them. y 

The tanner’s wife, after mente touching the mixture with her lips, to 
see that it was not too hot, poured a spoonful down the throat of her young- 
est child; no sooner was it partly down, however, than he sung out 
lustily, struck about him with his hands and feet, and ane out that 
whieh he had just taken in great haste. Frightened to « eath, the woman 
took a gulp of the beverage herself, fearing less she had sealded the child ; 
it was cial enough, but it produced nearly the same symptoms in her as 
it had in the child—the tea was completely—pickled. s : : 

The sailor went back to his work, chuckling inwardly, | first whispering 
to the husband, ‘‘ Now, do you see, you're on salt water. elec 

Fortunately there was plenty of tea left for that evening, and the cook 
gave them a second allowance. ; , : 

But the time had now arrived for them to look after their Se 
ces before it was quite dark, and all crept with their mattresses and blan- 
kets into one or other of the “berths,” as the square boxes, fixed two and 
two, one over another, are called, in order to have some place to lay 
their heads for this night at all events, if not for the whole voyage. 

It was a scene of disorder and confusion; chests, boxes, umbrellas, hat- 
cases, blankets, mattresses, and cooking — and even here = 
there human beings stretched out upon them, lay about higgledy-piggle- 
dy, in the thickening twilight, and looked like some os chaos. 

The water, fortunately, remained quiet, so that no anger was to be 
feared from the motion of the ship; but as the rays of the following 
morning’s sun lighted up the steerage, they gave the unfortunate occu- 

ants some notion of the miseries of a sea ie 

For, some sailors letting themselves suddenly down the two hatchwuys, 
as though they had descended from the clouds, soon disturbed the tran- 
quillity which, notwithstanding the confusion, seemed to reign below ; in- 
deed some had passed the night in such break-neck positions that they 
hardly dared to move when the dawn discovered their relations to exter- 
nal ain. 

However, compelled by necessity, most of them clambered ou deck, 
and left the luggage to the sailors, who chocked and made it all fast to 
the uprights, with ropes and cords, so that it might not be thrown about 
by a rough sea. 

“The committee, who had arrived about two hours earlier than the two 
boats, had taken up their quarters in the cabin, where they had ig 
themselves tolerably comfortably, with the exception of the Pastor Hehr- 


» 
mann, who, remaining true to the resolution, “that we are all equal, 
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and had taken possession 


would have no preterence over the poorer class, ~~ Eye! 


of one of the berths close alot after hatchway, 
t airy and healthy parts of the steerage. 
“Bee y thing was arranged on this day; each person had i ay ae 
verth allotted to him, as also a certain allowance of butter for the ~eS , 
and of beef or salt pork for the day; that done, Pastor Hehrmann » 
short prayer, and as soon as supper was over, most of the passengers went 
to rest wearied with the exertions of the = ' ‘ 

Towards morning a light wind arose; sufficient to determine the cap- 
tain to get under weigh. The heavy anchor was weighed, and the ma- 
jestic vessel slowly stretched out towards the mouth of the river. 

When they arrived there the breeze died away altogether, and the slack 
sails hung about the masts; but at ten o’clock, when the greater part of 
the emigrants were assembled on deck, some little black clouds arose in 
the south-east, spreading themselves out and covering the whole sky; the 
wind, with extraordinary oe cae | howled over the excited waters 
towards the ship, filled the sails and laid her quite on one side, and pass- 
ed on over the as yet slightly curled waves. ; 

At this stage most of the travellers who were below, more | particular- 
ly the female part of them, rushed out of the cabin, calling _for the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘for,” said they, “the ship is falling over.” In vain did the mate 
and some of the crew assure them to the contrary. “No, they had the 
evidence of their senses that the ship lay all on one side, and of course it 
must fall over, whether it would or no;’’ and then, alas! the consequen- 
ces which they painted were 80 dreadful, that — filled them afresh with 
horror, and crying and sobbing, and no longer able to stand, they held on 
by the water-casks which were fastened to the deck. | 

But a mightier soother than the mate or captain either now trod upon 
the scene, one that not only pacified their spirits but within a few hours 
made them all as indifferent to storms and waves as though they were re- 

sing on their respectable stable mother-earth—this was sea-sickness. 
Excited by the winds, the waves raised theiy crests higher and higher, 
and the ship rose and fell with them; but, the higher the waves rose the 
more were the hearts of the poor emigrants dejected, and they lay about 
the deck with chalk-coloured faces, regardless of thesprays which washed 
over them and wet them to the skin. 

Pastor Hehrmann and another, a young doctor, named Werner, who, to 
escape from the water which flooded the deck, had climbed into the low- 
er cross-trees, and taken up his quarters there, were the only persons 
who were spared by the ruthless sea-tyrant; they kept in the open air 
and did not teel the least inconvenience. 

Things were not much better in the cabin than in the steerage; Mr. 
Herbold seemed to bear it better than the rest, but even he appeared pale 
and ill. The others were in a pitinble state, and the elder Siebert, who 
lay in one of the lower berths, two and two having alittle cabin to them- 
selves, at length dare not venture his head out at all; so exactly did his 
brother, who rested, or rather tortured himself above, seem to lie in wait 
for the opportunity of having a fresh attack of this dreadful and not to be 
pecan sickness. 

Mr. Becher accounted himself as one doomed to death, and M. Von 
Schwanthal affirmed that as for him he existed only in his stomach. 

Fortunately this state of things was not of long continuance, for already 
on the following day the wind abated, also the waves, although the oT 
continued to dance up and down merrily, and as yet but few of the sic 
had completely recovered. } 

A general demand now arose for herrings and such like things, for those 
who began to recover and to get back their appetites could not make up 
their minds to the hard ship’s biscuit and the salt beef and pickled pork, 
and wanted something comfortable for the stomach. 

Here again, Pastor Hehrmann, who, more by accident than from any 
hope of their utility, had brought a small barrel of herrings with him, 
was at hand to assist them, and he divided the herrings willingly and 
gladly among the convalescent. 

The wind remained moderate, and every thing promised a prosperous 
voyage. 

On the fourth day they came in sight of the French town of Calais, and 
the town of Dover, on the opposite =e coast; sailed on the follow- 
ing morning past the Isle of Wight—and on the evening of the sixth day 
they entered the Atlantic Ocean. 

Scarcely recovered from sea-sickness, the little community in the steer- 
age had by no means adapted itself with contented mind to the novelty 
and inconvenience of its situation ; on the contrary, they already lived in 
discord and hatred among themselves, and their minds were Geseethe 
more and more embittered. 

Pastor Hehrmann, indeed, did all he could to restore peace, and was 
partially successful; but fresh outbreaks were constantly occurring, and 
the committee thought themselves called upon to interfere. 

A cabinet-maker, who had travelled in Russia and Poland, in Denmark 
and Sweden, in Prussia aud Austria, as he had related a hundred times to 
his patient hearers, got into a quarrel with a stout brewer—had called the 
latter by some opprobrious epithet, and was knocked down in conse- 
quence by the brewer, who had a mind to put an end to the matter at 
once. The cabinet-maker was quieted, it is true, but the brewer had a 
harder corhbat before him, for nearly all the women took part with the 
vanquished, and such a storming and scolding as now rose had never be- 
fore been heard on board the Hotfiung. 

Meanwhile the committee had determined to interfere, and its members 
betook themselves to the hatchway of the steerage, whence a confused 
murmur of voices met them. 

M. Von Schwanthal, a good, amiable man, but not of the cleverest, vol- 
unteered to allay the ferment by ashort speech, and although Mr. Becher 
opposed this, the rest were content. M. Von Schwanthal, therefore de- 
ascended backwards a Jew steps of the stairs, little better than a ladder, 
which led below, till he thought he had got far enough to overlook the 
interior, and then turned round and addressed the assembly below polite- 
ly, with—* Gentlemen,’’ (Ladies would have been more appropriate, ) 
when unfortunately his feet slipped forward, and he arrived at the feet of 
the breakers of the peace more speedily than he had purposed. 

“Good morning, M. Von Schwauthal,” said the brewer, quietly, who, 
notwithstanding the noise and disturbance around him, sat very comfor- 
tably on his large round-topped chest, filling a pipe of tobacco. 

“But, my good people,” cried M. Von Schwanthal, jumping quickly 
upon his feet—the rest of his address was unheard, a roar of laughter 
drowned his words, and mortified, and swearing inwardly, M. Von 
Schwanthal regained the deck. . , 

However, he had attained his object—peace was restored for the mo- 
ment at all events, for the people now only laughed at the mishaps of their 
committee-man. But new squabbles arose daily, and the ill teeling ex- 
tended towards the committee-men whom they had themselves elected, 
and who, it was suggested behind their backs, might have taken their 
passage in the steerage like the rest, “ for in America all men are equal.” 

Some Alsatian peasants were eager sane, A warm in support of these 
opinions. Their words sounded like thunder. They swore that they 
would no longer be ridden over rough-shod by the gentry, as they had 
been, but intended to give them a bit of their mind at the earliest 
opportunity. 

On the other hand, a little troop of Oldenburghers, 
stout young fellows, lived contentedly enou 
about nothing, came upon deck regularly three times a day to receive 
their meat and drink, and laid themselves quietly down again on their 
mattresses in their berths to rest themselves as they called it. 

The whole of these wore large wooden shoes, to the great vexation of 
their fellow poreneees ; and when they lay in bed, as they did during the 
greater portion of the day, they placed these shoes in front of their berths 
80 that people had often tumbled over them in the narrow dark passa ze 
through which they had to wind their way. The Oldenburghers 7. 
withstanding the threats and remonstrances of the others, would not rem- 
edy the grievance, contending that they were as good as the rest, that in 

America all people were equal, and thiatnobody hadany right to forbid 
them from placing their a. shoes where they thought proper. 

Some of the women felt their position amidst these constant bickerings 
= Squabblesto be a very unpleasant one, and amongst others, the wile 
gitnehters of the pastor Hehrmann, who, surrounded in the steerage 
hone ee scarcely liked to leave the deck, when evening closed over 

This San down again into the dark hold. 
chin Sor Aer it is true, several times good-naturedly offered them the 
aon selthent on abode, but Pastor Hehrmann would notaccept it, dreading, 
ng so cause, lest he should thereby excite more discontent amongst 
tee!” pissed nepal images already ill enough disposed towards their “ gen- 

: ee-men, 
enue papier pa daughters were respectively seventeen and nineteen 
the Atlant.’ 9 two more tender and amiablecreatures never traversed 
it. * to accompany their parents in search of a home beyond 


consisting of twelve 
h; they troubled themselves 


PR | were slim and well grown, and in their almost black hair and 
They tended bn = could scarcely recognize daughters of the North. 
; 1elr delicate mother, w ered seri , fr 

sickness, with , who had suffered seriously from sea 


care and love, and di i >] 
dinagreeable eliiien nd love, and did all in their power to smoothe her 
. T 


¢ Hoffnung had in this manner left about a hundred German mil ¢ 














(uearly five hundred English miles) behind her, when one moraing the 
wind suddenly ceased, the sea became as smooth as glass, the ship stood 
immoveable, and the sun shone down clearly and cheerfully from the pure 
unclouded sky. 

It was such a day at sea as restores sick persons to balmy health, and 
causes healthy persons to forget that ay! are floating ona few boards 
over an almost Ccasedibeab abyss cut off from allhuman aid. The day 
passed in rejoicing, in singin and dancing, and it was nigh midnight be- 
fore the last of the travellers betook themselves to rest, leaving the deck 
to the sailors of the watch. 

All was still, when a dark figure cautiously and noiselessly emerged 
from the steerage ; it earried something under its arms and in its hands, 
approached the bulwarks and threw it over ; it tell on the water with a 
splash ; all was silent once more, and the figure disappeared through the 
hatchway. 

Two sailors sitting in the bows had been spectators of this proceeding 
and endeavoured to make out what it was wuich the unknown person hac 
confided to the deep ; but it was too dark, and they leaned back into their 
former attitudes of repose, to resume the yarn which one of them had 
been spinning, when again the same figure appeared, and again cast some- 
thing, whatever it might be, overboard. 

“| say, Jack,” whispered one of them to the other, “ what can it be 
that yon fellow is throwing overboard? it splashes so in the water ; let 
us see what it is.” A 

“Oh, never mind,” answered his messmate ; “ whatever it may be, it’s 
nothing belonging to us, for he tetched itout of the steerage ; but I think 
I see something floating on the water.” 

“ By Jove, and so do I,” replied the other ; “come along; I should 
like to know what it can he.” is 

The two sailors advanced, but the figure had already withdrawn itself; 
they could, however, distinctly make out some light objects upon the 
smooth sea, and were still speculating upon what it could be, when the 
mysterious one reappeared for the third time, loaded as before ; he paused 
a moment on perceiving the two sailors, but his irresolution did not last 
Jong, for stepping gently forward, he looked cautiously round fora moment, 
and then laughingly showed the curious spectators several pairs of wooden 
shoes, which he launched into the Atlantic, like the rest. 

‘“ Well,” said he, when the last consignment had been duly forwarded, 
“we're rid of them, anyhow, but don’t say a word, for God’s sake,” he 
continued, seizing by the arms the two sailors, who were just about to 
roar out. “Hush! I beg of you. If those bumpkins were to know 
that it is 1 who played them this trick, they would be the death of me. 
But one of them trod so heavily on my poor corns the other day with his 
wooden machines, that I vowed to do it; but not a word—you promise 
that ?” 

The sailors laughingly gave their words not to betray the least hint, and 
the little mischievous journeyman tailor, who, as a South German, had a 
uative hatred to the Low Germans, slipped down unobserved to his rest, 
pertectly satisfied. 

Who shall describe the noise, the abuse, and the threats on the one side, 
or the rejoicing on the other, the following morning, when the Olden- 
burghers, wanting to get up to breakfast, were unable to find their wooden 
shoes in their accustomed places, but in lieuthereof discovered them float- 
ing round the vessel at a distance of some hundred yards. 

They cursed and threatened loudly, and requested the Captain, who was 


just coming up the companion stairs, with his hands in his pockets, and 


could hardly conceal his amazement, that he would let a boat be put out 
to fish up the lost sheep. But he replied gravely, that the weather look- 
ed much too suspicious: that a squall might spring up at a moment’s 
notice, therefore he could not venture to leave the ship in a small 
boat. 

“ But, Captam,” said one of the much injured lads, “ where is the squall 
to come from? The sky is all blue.” 

“ Do you see that black cloud, down yonder, near the horizon, in the 
west 1” asked the Captain, pointing at the same time towards that 
quarter. 

‘No, ” was the unanimous answer of the Oldenburghers. 

“ You don’t see it? Well, it’s all one—I see it! Besides you can’t tell 
sky from sea yet! But the cloud looks suspicious—and I wouldn’t lose 
a boat and four hands for all the wooden shoes that were ever 
made !”’ 

With these words he turned upon his heel, and walked down the com- 
panion stairs again.—From the Wanderings and Fortunes of some German 


Emigrants. 
—_—_—— 


THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 


“Mr. Kemble reminded the captain of his promise, and claimed bis 
compliance. 

«“* Certainly,’ said the captain. “ You must know, then, that last 
October was a year, when I arrived at Babylon with a cargo of teas from 
Canton and as soon as it was possible I left the ship, and under the highest 
steam-pressure, set out for my little nook of a village, on the Hudson, 
where my whole stock of human hopes and affections lay invested in a 
wife and three children. It is singular, perhaps, but so it is, that I never 
have any dread that anything can | bow Ranpened to my family, till I get 
on soundings, and then I can neither sleep nor eat, till I get into port and 
have seen my owners, and found out if all is well athome. I had the 
happiness to learn that my family had been increased by a fine boy, born 
one month after my departure. You may guess my impatience tosee him. 
I sent off a letter announcing my arrival, and the day on which I should 
be at home. My welcome was as joyous as I could have wished it to be. 
The boy was anoble fellow, a year old, and as like me as two peas. 
These are bright days of sunshine, which repay a sailor for some of the 
storms of his ocean life, and of which his owners, though they get all the 
profitof the voyage, can’t deprive him, though they would do so if they 
could, for they grudge everything to their ship-masters. 

“« After Lhad been at home three days, I returned to finish up the 
voyage with the owners, and haulup the ship. This done, I returned, bag 
and baggage, to my wife, to make a long stay at home. The opening of a 
sailor’s boxes is always a matter of interest to captains’ wives, and I had 
procured for myself all the presents Canton provides. Two pieces of rich 
silk for dresses, a set of lacquered tea-tables, a set of carv ed chessmen, 
and things of that sort. I sawa look of disappointment upon my wife’s 
fece, but she said nothing, and so the matter passed off. But when Sun- 
day morning came, my wife was exceedingly cross, and declared she 
wouldn’t go to church, though she was as regular as the sexton, “ for,” 
she said, “I’ve nothing fit to wear.” I thought it very odd, but said noth- 
ing, and taking my little boy and girl, set offfor church. Everybody was 
glad to see me, and I quiteforgot all was not right at home, till I found 
my way back into my house. There my wife stood, ready to scold the 
children for muddying their shoes, and would have spanked them on the 
spot, ifI had not interfered, with a good deal of firmness in word and 
look. The children were undressed, and dinner served, and nothing on 
the table was cooked fit to eat. And so the next week passed on. My 
coffee was as thick as mud—my orgy inh to acrust, and I well knew 
the devil was about to be let loose, but for why, I couldn’t guess. In 
the meanwhile, my wife’s sister, who had been a sort of ship’s-cousin 
quartered upon me, ever since my marriage, looked all the while as de- 
mure as a Connecticut deacon under the parish pulpit, and gave no sign to 
show me what all this was about. 

“¢QOn the next Saturday afternoon, as I was sitting with my wife and 
children, I heard a knock at the door, aud called out “ Come in’”—and in 
came my old friend, Captain Thomas Bowline, and his wife, in all the 
splendours of a new rig. He had returned the week before me trom Cal- 
cutta, and we were the only sea-faring men of the place, and though our 
wives were nei¢tours, it so happened that we had not been home, at the 
same time, for six years. 

“ «1 was delighted to see them both, and my wife, I thought, was won- 
derfully cool, though exceedingly polite. I soon forgot all Shoat her man- 
ner, in the pleasure of talking over our several fortunes since we last met; 
and as we had not met before, he having been absent from the village 
since my coming home, we had many things to talk over. They eae 
along call, and when they went away, my wife went up to herroom, and 
I saw no more of her, for when tea was ready, she sent word down that 
she had a headache, and had gone to bed. 

“« The next morning matters wore no more pleasant aspect than they 
had done, and whe’ the first church bell began to ring, my wife burst out 
mto a flood of tears and set offfor her chamber. I followed her, and 
there she lay, on the bed, in a regular fit of hysterics. When she came 
to herself, lasked—“ Why, what on earth! what is all this about ?” She 
rose, and putting her hands on =| shoulders, looked me ful) in the face, 
and said—“ Captain Weathersfield, if you don’t know, you ought to know,” 
and hes i down under her look, like a boy caught in the act of playing 
truant. 

“*There’s very few men,’ said the captain, addressing Peter, ‘ who, 
after a long voyage, could have stood such an aon as this. I 
felt come rascal had been telling stories out of school; but for the life of 
me, couldn’t conceive who it could be. And then my wife went off again 
into another fit, worse than the first. I took off her shoes, aud her feet 


in I can tell you, and asto the bonnet, no language could express 








were as cold as ice. As I rubbed them, I suajured wp ol the teaepe- 
tions of my voyage, and they were not half as pleasant as I could have 
wished them. But finding it impossible to restore my wife, I ran down 
stairs, leaving the doors all open behind me, to the kitchen, to make some 
mulled wine, and there was my wife’s sister, with her demure face, which 
helped to irritate me no little.” I called for wine, and spices, and a por- 
ringer, and while it was heating she began, by saying—“ She wished to 
Heaven her sister knew how to treat a husband as he deserved to be 
treated—that if she was a wife, she should know how to prize a man who 
did everything a man could do to please her.” I was in no humour to 
hear my wife abused, and so I burst out upon her in a rage, and told her 
“T believed she was a snake in the grass, and that I had rather have her 
sister, than ten thousand such hypocrites as she was; thatif there was an 
mischief made between me pa my wife, I knew whom to thank for it 
all.” She lifted up her hands, and said: “She believed all men were 
fools, and of all fools I was the greatest.” This brought on a spirited al- 
tercation, in which I spoke my mind pretty plainly. So soon as I had 
heated the wine, I decanted it into a tumbler. My wife’s sister had re- 
commended hot vinegar, but I told her “ I would leave the vinegar cruet 
all to herself; I knew a better thing than that for my wife.” 

“*On my way up stairs, I thought I heard my wife’s footsteps about 
the chamber, but on entering, I found her lying on the bed, crying in a 
very sensible way, so | found no difficulty in persuading her to drink the 
mulled wine, and then I set te work rubbing her feet again. She now 
began to sob, and to say, “ She didn’t deserve to have such a husbanld— 
I was too good for her—nobody would love her—nobody ought to ove 
her.” I fult encouraged to leave rubbing her feet, and to take to rubbing 
her hands, and to kiss her, begging her to tell me “ What was the mat- 
ter.” And then she fell to crying again, and sobbing, she said—“ She 
couldn't tell me, for I should hate her, and she deserved to be hated,” and 
all that sort of thing. The more she decried herself, the more penitent I 
became, and was on the point of making a clean breast, and asking her 
forgiveness ; but luckily, I did no such thing, for after sobbing, the secret 
came out, “ Captain Bowline had brought home to his wife a Cashmere 
shawl, and I had only brought her a silk dress.” “Is that all!” I exclaim- 
ed, and I kissed her as heartily as ever a woman was kissed before. And 
now ’twas my turn to complain, to tell her “how unkind she had been 
to keep me in such suspense all the while,” and then came her turn to 
put her arms round my neck, and to kiss me, and beg to be forgiven. All 
which, I assure you, was a very agreeable winding up of this scene. 

“«] was not long in discovering the whole secret of my wife’s griev- 
ances. She thought I didn’t love her as much as Captain Tom loved his 
wife, because I brought China silks from Canton, instead of an India 
shawl; but I explained to her that Cashmere shawls came from one part 
of the world, and silk trom another; but these women believe shawls are 
made everywhere beyond the seas. 

«Now, as your reverence knows,’ continued the Captain, bowing to 
Peter’s chair, ‘every woman has her Napoleon Bonaparte, and my wife’s 
was Mrs. T’'om Bowline, and the thought of being outshone by her at 
church bad caused all this commotion, now so happ¥y ended in a clear- 
ingup shower. I told my wife her wishes should be gratified so soon as 
ever [ had it in my power to doso, and intended that this should be done 
as soon as ever I could find a shawl to my mind. 

‘“« By dinner time my wife was dressed, and as we sat down to dinner 
she looked as happy as a bride, and as for myself, I never was happier in 
my life. My wite’s sister looked on with astonishment, and I was sur- 
prised to see for the first time, that my wife spoke to her with a little 
tinge of sharpness. I had reason to believe afterwards, that my wife 
hearing our loud talking, had come to the head of the stairs and overheard 
us. It was one of those few instances in which listeners hear good 
things of themselves ; and resulted in my wife’s sister finding the house 
too hot for her; so she married herself off to a saddler, and removed to 
Babylon. 

* ‘But to go on with my story ; the next day my wife and I set out for 
Babylon, she to have her China silks made up, and as for myself, I reall 
had no other business than to accompany her and to buy a shawl, whic 
should outshine Mrs. Tom Bowline’s. Fortunately, I found my old friend 
Briggs, of Salem, just in from Calcutta, with a half dozen magnifi- 
cent shawls, of which he allowed me to take my pick, at cost price, 
and a bill made out at any price I pleased to have affixed. Bo I 
modestly told him he might receipt a bill for one at seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, for which I paid him three hundred. This I had safely 
stowed away in my trunk as a coat I had been buying. I purchased, be- 
sides, a fine satin bonnet with a plume that drooped down on her shoulder 
in the most bewitching style, and she was perfectly delighted with her 
visit. We remained in town a week, when ee silks came home from the 
milliners. Her dresses were just as she liked to have them; a most x 

r 
admiration of it. And so wereached home on Saturday night, perfectly 
well — with everything in the house and out of it. 

“* The next day was rather a bright frosty day, and my wife dressed in 
her beautiful bonnet and rich silk dress, certainly looked charming. She 
hada pretty fur cape on, and with a sweet smile said, “‘Now, dear, let us 
go, for the bell is tolling.” You must know my wife never goes into 
church too soon, but just before the minister commences his prayers. 
“Why, my dear, where’s your shawl?” “Oh! [ don’t need a shawl to- 
day.” ‘But, love, just please me, and wear one ;” she was for an instant 
a little displeased, but quelling the feeling, she ran up stairs, and there lay 
my splendid present on her bureau. She came running down with it on 
her arm, and throwing her arm round my neck, burst into tears. As I 
knew these tearsdid her good, I let her cry them out, and so soon as the 
could be dried away, she put on her shawl, found it all right, and thou 
Lsay it, there never was a finer looking, nora happier woman in the 
world than my wife at that moment. 

“ «We walked up the head of the bread aisle, in presence of the whole 








congregation, to our pew, next to the minister’s, and it would have done 
your heart good to have heard her sweet, clear, ringing voice, making the 
responses ; she seemed especially desirous that all the congregation should 
know what a miserable sinner she was, and how “she hatdone the things 
she ought not to have done :”’ and when the service was over she had a 
kind word for every one, especially was she anxious for the health of Mrs. 
Bowline, and all her children, and on the church steps she lingered to 
speak to all our neighbours, high and low, far and near ; so it was prett 
well advertised betore we got home, that my wife had a splendid shawl, 
the prettiest bonnet, and the richest silk dress ever seen in that parish. As 
tor poor Mrs. Tom Bowline, her dinner was spoilt for one day. Nor was 
she the only woman made miserable by my wife’s finery, Many an old 
cloak and shawl, which in the morning was thought good enough to last 
another winter, was now taken off with a feeling of absolute loathing. The 
wives of all the parish praised me up to their Betvaners as, “ such a kind 
man,” “ one who loved to see his wife look like somebody ;” and the 
daughters teased their fathers for new bonnets and shawls, so that I was 
abundantly abused on all hands by the men, for spending all my money on 
my wife’s back ; and when the secret leaked out what my wife’s shaw] 
cost fur I took care to hide Briggs’s bill, where my wife was sure to find it, 
the admiration of the women, and the contempt of the men, rose to the 
highest pitch. One thing is certain—never had the parish church worn 
such a fashionable air before as it did that winter. | Now,’ said the Ca 
tain, with a thump on the table which made the glasses dance, t there’s 
my method for treating a woman with hysterics. And I will give you, 
sir,’ addressing the priest, ‘ the exact proportions of spice to be putintog 
pint of wine, and in your next edition of Conjugal Love, I beg you will 
put it inas Captain Weathersfield’s remedy. Women will sometimes be 
cross-grained ; it can’t be helped ! but instead of breaking up all the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, mother and child, the most terrible of all calam- 
ities, let everybody try my prescription—a pint of mulled wine, taken warm 
on going to bed, and a Cashmere shawl in the morning—and I pledge you my 
life it will work wonders. There need never be ancther divorce on that 
score—don’t you think so ?’ said the Captain turning briskly to Peter.”— 
Peter Schlemthl in America. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN LORD PALMERSTON AND THE BRITISH MINISTER AT MADRID 


“TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 


“ Foreign Office, March 16, 1848. 

“‘Sir,—I have to recommend you to advise the Spanish government to 
adopt a legal and constitutional system. The recent downfall of the King 
of the French and of his family, and the expulsion of his ministers, ought 
to indicate to the Spanish Court and government the danger to which they 
expose themselves in endeavouring to govern a country in a manner op- 
posed to the sentiments and opinions of the nation; and the catastrophe 
which has just occurred in France is sufficienttoshow that even a nume- 
rous and well-disciplined army offers only an insufficient defence to the 
Crown, When the system followed by it is not in harmony with the gen- 
eral system of the country. The Queen of Spain would act wisely in the 
present Critical state of affairs, if she were to strengthen her executive 
government, by widening the basis on which the administration reposes, 
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and in calling to councils some of the men in whom the liberal party 
places pw > Hob 
“T have the honour to be, &c., 





“PALMERSTON.” 
“To HIS EXCELLENCY THE DUKE DE SOTOMAYOR. 
“Madrid, April 7, 1848. 

“Sir,—I enclose for your Excellency the copy of some remarks which 

Lord Palmerston has lately addressed to me; and I cannot but express to 

on all the desire which I feel that the government of her Catholic Ma- 
jesty should deem it fit to return without delay to the ordinary forms of 
the government established in Spain, by convoking the Cortes and by giv- 
ing them explanations calculat to efface the impressions occasioned both 
in the kingdom and abroad, by the arrest and apparent intention to ban- 
ish several citizens (amongst whom are to be found some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Cortes) who up to the present moment have 
neither been tried nor accused of any offence. Your Excellency will, | 
am sure, permit me to remind you, that what especially distinguished the 
cause of Queen Isabella from that of her Royal competitor was the pro- 
mise of constitutional liberty inscribed on the banner of her Catholic 
Majesty. It is certain that that circumstance powerfully contributed to 
obtain the sympathy and support of Great Britain in favour of her Ma- 
jesty; and consequently your Excellency cannot be surprised at the sen- 
timents which I express here, supposing even that the general situation of 
Europe and the universal tendency of public opinion did not prove most 
clearly that at present, the firmest guarantees of a throne are to be found 
in the national liberty, and in the enlightened justice which are dispensed 
under its authority. Lavail myself of this occasion to renew to your Ex- 
cellency the assurance of my highest consideration. 

“H. L. Butwer.” 
DE SOTOMAYOR TO MR. BULWER. 
“ Foreign Office, April 10. 

“Sir,—I yesterday received, after two days’ delay, a note from your 
Excellency, dated 7th inst., aud enclosing a copy of a despatch of Lord 
Palmerston, dated the 16th ult., relative to the internal affuirs of this coun- 
try. That note was already known to the government of her Majesty, 
because it had appeared in substance and by anticipation in an opposition 
journal, published at Madrid under the title of the Clamor Publico, which, 
Judging from this fact, has the advantage of being made acquainted with 
the diplomatic po sary which pwr Excellency addresses to the Span- 
ish government before they reach their destination. Setting aside the 
ulterior commentaries and the inductions which such a grave and _signifi- 
cative circumstance presents to me, I shall content myself with telling 
you what my duty prescribes to me on the subject of the communications 
which you trausmit to me. At the date of 16th March last, when Lord 
Palmerston sent you his despatch, the Spanish Cortes were sitting; the 
press was completely free, and the government of her Majesty had adop- 
ted a line of conduct full of kindness and conciliation, which its enemies 
and its adversaries themselves were compelled to admit. What motive 
could therefore induce the Minister of Foreign Affairs of her Britannic 
Majesty to make himself the interpreter of the feelings and the opinions 
of this country, and that in an unfitting tone, when speaking of the gov- 
ernment of an independent nation, to recommend the adoption of legal 
and constitutional measures, as if such was not the conduct followed in 
Spain; te allow himself to advise it to modify the basis of the administra- 
tion, and to admit into the councils of the Crown men belonging to such 
or such a political opinion? Certainly the minister of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty is not, in such a work, the best possible judge of the character and 
abits of Spain, where order and institutions are growing up, since for- 
eigners take no active part in the management of public atairs, and have 
to support no determinate part. The present cabinet, which has merited, 
and which still merits the entire call iaohal the Queen and the Cortes, 
and which, since its accession to power, has governed conformably to the 
constitution and to the laws; this Cabinet I say, cannot see without the 
most extreme surprise the extraordinary pretension of Lord Palmerston, 
which leads him to interfere in this manner with the internal affairs of 
Spain, and to support himself on inexact and equivocal data, and the qual- 
ification and appreciation of which cannot in any case come within his 
province. 

The government would have much to say to completely justify its past 
and present conduct ; but it does not consider itself called on to do it with 
regard to its Sovereign and the Cortes, and in no way at the instigation of 
a foreign influence, which in itself would be to commit an offence against 
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the dignity of the government. and the independence of the nation. All 
the legal parties in Spain unanimously reject such a humiliating preten- 


sion; aud the Spanish government, in now doing it, is undoubtedly the 
legitimate representative of the general opinion of the couatry. What 
. would Lord Palmerston—what would your Excellency yourself say if the 
Spanish government were to interfere and pass an opinion on the adinin- 
istrative acts of the British Cabinet, and recommend a modification in the 
regime of the state, or, if it were to advise it to adopt more eflicacious or 
more liberal measures to alleviate the frightful condition of Ireland ? 
What would he say if the representative of her Catholic Majesty in Lon- 
don were to qualify so harshly as your Excellency has done, the excep- 
tional measures of repression which the English Government prepares 
weg the aggression which threatens it in the midst of its own states ? 
hat would he say if the Spanish goverument were to demand, in the 
name of humanity, more consideration and more justice on behalf of the 
unfortunate people of Asia? What, in fine, would he say if we were to 
remind him that the late events on the Continent give a salutary lesson 
toall governments, without excepting Great Britain, and that consequently 
the administration of the state should be given up to the illustrious Peel ; 
to the skilful man, who, after having conciliated the general opinion of 
his country, has known how to merit the sympathies and the esteem of all 
the governments of Europe? He would ‘say—what the Spanish govern- 
ment has a right now to say, that he does not recognise the right of any 
power to offer observations, which he rejects as offensive to the dignity of 
a free and independent nation. Animated by sentiments suitable to 
Spanish dignity, and to every government whieh respects itself, the Cabi- 
net of her Catholic Majesty cannot avoid protesting in the most energetic 
manner against the contents of the despatches of Lord Palmerston and of 
our Excellency ; and considering that it cannot retain them without 
elng wanting in dignity, it returns them enclosed, and at the same time 
declares that if your Excellency should at any other time in your official 
communications on points of international rights, go beyond the bounds of 
your mission, and interfere in the particular and private affairs of the 
Spanish government, I shall consider myself under the painful necessity 
of returning your despatches without further remark.” 


—<_ 


THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


A reference to the extract from the London Gazette of the 28th ult : 
which we publish elsewhere, will explain our reasons for printing this 
article entire. It will be of special interest to our colonial readers. 

A subject of great public importance has for some years past occupied 
the attention of the Colonial-office ; but as it happened not to be a matter 
of extreme urgency much time was wasted in deliberation. At length 
practical results have appeared, and with them a new development has 
arisen of that which Burke’s oft-repeated phrase happily designates the 
oa detence of nations.” Theintelligence now to Le announced is, 
— Order of the Bath has undergone a complete revolution. The new 
ys with the letters patent, appeared many mouths ago in the London 
fon ae — we certainly were not even then disposed tos the num- 
om og ee necessary for giving them in extenso ; still less is the space 
= in aes. & purpose now at our disposal. But the announcements 
a 1 dong ; _ 8 Gazette, takeminecennexion with the previous pro- 

re 4 = d. . code, form an occurrence which cannot well be allowed 

aa which a —. explanatory account of the changes just effected in 
The earliest nate ay considered one of the institutions of the country. 
an teal result of these changes has been an unprecedented 


e@ several 
But the chiles, Cheat of the Order of the Bath. 


+ . Which the new statutes effect titute th im- 
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Thistle ; and the knighthood of St. Patrick belongs to the Irish . 
But the plain untitled English gentleman is not eligible to any other than 
the very hon. and gallant Order of the Bath. Admission into this fellow- 
ship is the reward merely of public services. Titular dignities, or ances- 

fame, are not among the preliminary qualifications of a Knight of the 
Bath; yet so highly is this distinction esteemed, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington—contrary to rule, and not without delay and difficulty—obtained 
permission to remain in that order after having been admitted among the 
Kuights of the Garter; and not one of his honours did the immortal Nel- 
son deems so precious as that of belonging to an association which com- 
prehends the elite of our defenders by sea and land. But time, which 
worketh change in all things, would not allow the Order of the Bath to 
evade the general law of mutation, and it certainly has now undergone a 
thorough reform: it has been shaken and knocked about to its very foun- 
dations, all its ancient statutes abrogated, and an entirely new code enact- 
ed for its government. — : 

The most satisfactory mode of explaining these changes will be to say 
a word or two concerning the origin, progress, and rincipal characteris- 
tics of this remarkable and ancient institution. — At the coronation of Hen- 
ry LV., in 1339, it was for the first time recognized as one of the equestri- 
an orders. ‘hat bathing, as typical of purity, had been submitted to in 
ancient times, in order to obtain the honour of knighthood, is wellknown 
to all readers of mediwval history ; but it was not until the 14th century 
that it became one of the conditions of a knightly brotherhood in this 
country. From the reign of Henry IV. till long after the accession of the 
house of Stuart it was the practice of our Sovereigns to create kuights of 
the Bath at their coronations, at the inaugurations of a Prince of Wales, 
and at the celebration of royal nuptials. The last occasion upon which 
members of this order were made, according to the ancient forms, and with 
the full ceremonies of bathing, &c., was at the coronation of Charles IL., 
when 68 knights were created; but neither James If,, William III., nor 
Queen Anne, conferred that order upon any of their subjects. The recent 
history of this brotherhood is at once more interesting and more clearly 
defined than the details of those ceremonies and rites by which the admis- 
sion of the members was formerly distinguished. On the 25th of May, 
1725, letters patent were issued under the great seal “ not only to re-es- 
tablish and support the Order of the Bath in its former lustre and dignity, 
but to erect the same into a regular military order.” The sovereignty 
of this association was vested in the Crown, and eight officers were appoint- 
ed to assist in its government; but a large proportion of the old regula- 
tions remained in force ; for on that occasion at least Sir Robert Walpole 
was sufficiently conservative of ancient usages to retain that which might 
have been dignified and graceful in the fourteenth century, but which in 
the eighteenth was the shadow of ay-gone age. In the reign of George 
I., it was inexpressibly childish to retain the practices of bathing, of vigils, 
and the thousand and one mummeries of obsolete institutions agamst. 
which the writings of Cervantes had long previous directed such a flood 
of ridicule as set all Europe in aroar. The sneering, sceptical 18th cen- 
tury had mocked at higher and holier things than the orders of knighthood; 
the wonder, therefore, is that the scoffers of that period did not laugh to 
scorn the puerilities which then disgraced the statutes of this order ; and 
still more strange it is that the Sir Robert of that day did not reform a 
code, from the obligations of which he must have foreseen that it would 
be necessary to give each newly created knight a special warrant of dis- 
pensation. " 

From the days of Sir Robert Walpole till the period of the Regency the 
Order of the Bath was not an institution of any very great value. Many of 
its rules were openly disobeyed, and the remaining portion sank down in- 
to a mass of inextricable confusion. Amongst the absurdities which its 
history during the reign of George III. presents, is, that on the llth of 
March, 1771, the Great Mogul was invested with the insignia of the Bath 
—a Christian order conferred upon a Pagan potentate! This was the 
crowning violation of its statutes, for it was the very basis of the institu- 
tion that the members who composed it should be gentlemen as well as 
Christians ; and—as all the world knows—the great Indian despot had 
small pretension to being either the one or the other. It has been thought 
that Walpole should never have attempted a revival of this order, but 
should have provided for the exigencies of his Government by producing 
an institution entirely new. The objections to that course are too obvious 
to need any enforcement, and the Minister of that day judiciously avoided 
such a blunder. The modern statesman, if placed in Walpole's position, 
would have carefully considered his “ three courses,” —viz., to revive, to 
originate, or usefully to modify ; and he would have preferred the last. It 
seems passing strange that the able and far-seeing Minister of George I. 
should have left behind him such a bungling piece of legislation ; and not 
less wonderful that the advisers of the Prince Regent should have meddled 
with and not amended the condition of the order, 

There were originally 36 Companions of the Bath. In the year 1812 a 
extra knights, while the constituent number remained the same as origi- 
nally set forth in the letters patent. Although a few extra knights had been 
occasionally appointed antecedently to the publication of that warrant yet 11 
extra knights were then uominated, the successful conclusion of the Penin- 
sular war having imposed upon the government a necessity of extensively 
rewarding the great military services at that period. In the course of the 
next year or two some few eminent soldiers and sailors were added to 
this class; but it was not till the close of the war in 1815 that any attempt 
was made definitively to fix the constitution of the order. On the 2ud of 
January in that year a royal warrant was issued, dividing the Order of the 
Bath into three classes, and likewise effecting some subdivisions. The first 
comprised all the existing Knights, who were to have what are called 
“Grand Crosses of the Bath,” and these were classified into civil and mili- 
tary. The very Hibernian idea of a non-military knight would have an- 
swered admirably well for the order of St. Patrick; but after all one 
ought not to be surprised at the blunder, for the cabinet of that day con- 
tained two or three Irishmen. 

The military division of the order was restricted to officers not below 
the rank of Major-General or Rear Admiral, and their number in the 
whole was limited to 60. The civil Knights Grand Cross were to be only 
12 in number, making altogether 72. The second class were called 
Knights-Commander ; their number being 180, exclusive of foreigners 
holding British commissions. The ranks of this class in the army and na- 
vy were not to be under that of Lieutenant-Colonel or Post-Captain; and 
it wasfurther decreed that all Kuights Grand Cross must have previously 
been admitted into the class of Knights-Commander ; but this rule, like 
almost all the others, has been frequently violated. It was ordained that 
the third class should be called Companions of the Bath, and they were 
to consist of such naval and military officers as had received medals, or 
who had received other badges of honour, or who had been mentioned 
by name in any gazetted despatch as having distinguished themselves in 
action against the enemy since 1803.- It need scarcely be suggested to 
those who pay the least attention to such subjects, that these complex 
additions to a code, already obscure and immethodical, made “ confusion 
worse confounded ;” but unfortunately the tinkering process did not end 
there; the claims of the East India Company’s service were to be con- 
sidered, and in the course of time it was accordingly decreed that 15 ofh- 
cers of that army, above the rank of Major, might be added to the exist- 
ing number of Knights-Commander; and that other officers of the same 
service might be nominated Companions. Thus were all the statutes re- 
specting limitation of numbers utterly violated; for shortly before the 
recent reform there were upwards of 100 Knights Grand Cross, though 
that class, as already stated, was by statute limited to 72; and the other 
classes were extended ina similar ratio. At the beginning of the last 
year it might have been predicated of this order thatit was marked by 
almost every absurdity of which such an institution was susceptible ; the 
rule of Christianity insisted upon and dispensed with—civilians admitted 
into a military brotherhood—bathing an vigils especially enjuined and 
declared compulsory, while warrants of dispensation from the perform- 
ance of these ceremonies were invariably granted—statutes in operation 
which were wholly illegal for want of letters patent—end a name which 
bore no relation to the practical constitution of the order. Under the 
new statutes several superfluous offices connected with the fraternity of 
the Bath have been abolished; but as this returm has taken place during 
the reign of a female sovereign, the office of Great Master—generally 
useless—has been retained. The first personage who held this post was 
the Duke of Montague, and his Grace continued to fill it till the month of 
July, 1749. The duties of the Great Master are chiefly those of the Sov- 
ereign’s deputy, such as presiding over chapters and ceremonials, confer- 
ring the honour of knighthood on the members elect, investing and in- 
stalling the knights, &c. George I., George III., George IV., and Wil- 
liam IV. performed those duties in person; therefore, for a period of 88 
years, no Great Master had been appointed. At the end of that time Her 
present Majesty ascended the throne, and it was thought too ridiculons, 
even for the order of the Bath, to be led and governed by a Princess in 
her teens, who, though she may inherit all the virtues of her ancestors, 
has not yet appeared in the character of a second Boadicea; the office of 
Acting Great Master was therefore conferred on the Queen’s uncle, the 
Duke of Sussex, and held by that illustrious personage down to the pe- 
os of his death, when his Royal Highness was succeeded by Prince 
Albert. 





Seven or eight years have now elapsed since this subject began to be 
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seriously considered by the responsible advisers of the Crown, and more 
paneer & by the Secretary for the Colonies, who, in his capacity as Min- 
ister for the War Department, is immediately charged with the exercise 
of the Royal prerogative in the reward of naval and military service ; it 
became, therefore, the duty of Lord Stanley to make arrangements for the 
abrogation of the old statutes and the enactment of a new code. This 
was an opportunity not to be disregarded. The late Ministry could of 
course have no objection to the exercise of a little patronage— but giving 
them credit for higher motives—at least for the admixture of a nobler sen- 
timent than the mere desire to reward a hundred or two of their adhe- 
rents, it may be presumed that they saw in the reform which they then 
contemplated a fair occasion to enlarge the prerogative of reward by en- 
abling the Sovereign to add as many as 250 to the several classes of which 
the order consists; and, by omitting the term military, to incluce civil 
servants of the state without continuing the absurd inconsistency of the 
old system. Although Lord Grey happens to be Colonial Secretary at 
present, and though he fully deserves all the honour due to one who pro- 
minently assists in the consummation of an important work, yet this un- 
dertaking was commenced when Lord Stanley held the seals of office. It 
was then thought that the extended empire of England in the East, and 
the great amount of military service which the defence of our possessions 
in that quarter of the world imperatively demands, would render indis- 
pensable an increase of those priceless decorations for which men in al 
ages have been ready to peril life and limb, to encounter “ plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine,” captivity, fire, and sword. When the tragments of 
our heroic armies return to their native shores, withered with toil and 
seamed with wounds, a grateful country thinks no reward can overpa’ 
the chiefs who had led her “ poor but honest soldiers” to the might task 
ofupholding her empire and perpetuating her fame. To multiply the 
modes by which such achievements can be rewarded, is to do the state 
good service. But even to that important benefit the recent changes in 
the Order of the Bath have not been limited. England can boast of pos 
sessing many well informed, shrewd, and adroit negotiators, many men of 
high Administrative talents. The distant possessions of the Crown, and 
the diplomatic service of the State, frequently demand the exercise of 
powers very distinct from those which win the favour of electoral bodies, 
or “charm a listening senate ;”’ and such men ought to be rewarded. The 
common object pursued both by the late and the present Administration 
was so to reconstruct the fraternity of the Bath as that that association 
should become an order of merit for the reward not only of naval and 
military but of civil services also. To a very limited extent that object 
had been attempted by the regulations which enabled the Sovereign to 
create what were called Civil Knights Grand Cross; but as the recipients 
of such distinctions were by the statute which authorized their creation 
placed in the most eminent division of the order, it necessarily followed 
that their numbers must be circumscribed within a very narrow boundary. 
The grant of the Civil Grand Cross was therefore, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, confined to a few celebrated diplomatists. But according to the new 
constitution of the order, every division will contain a civil branch, mak- 
ing in the whole nine classes,—viz., Civil, Military, and Foreign Grand 
Crosses, being three; the Civil, Military, and Foreign Knights Command- 
er, being three more; while the Civil, Military, Foreign Companions 
of the Bath make the same number ; the total, as already stated, amount- 
ing to nine. Of course the military branch in each division comprehened 
the defenders of England both by sea and land, the main feature of the 
change being that, whereas heretofore the civil members of the order 
were confined to the highest class, they are now admissible to the subor- 
dinate divisions of this ancient and honourable brotherhood ; and it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a conjuncture of affairs in which a refurm of 
the description now detailed could be more seasonuable or judicious. It 
has long been felt—especially by those Ministers who presided over In- 
dian and Colonial affairs that the stock of rewards at the command of the 
English Government had for some time past been running marvellously 
low, and they seem judiciously to have preferred the reform and exten- 
sion of an existing order of knighthood rather than encounter the hazard- 
ous experiment of calling into life any novel institution. 

Ot course some objections have been taken to this “ radical reform” in 
the Order of the Bath. In the first place it has been contended that the 
power of adding 250 members to the order was taking a range too ex- 
tensive. But let it be remembered that the Bath is the only order of mer- 
it in England ; that the scale which suited George I., had been found too 
narrow for the Regency ; and the vast magnitude of our official establish- 
ments in the reign of Queen Victoria demands « proportionate increase of 
honorary distinctions. But with much more justice it has been said, and 
the assertion supported by the authority of the Duke of Wellington, that 
there is no reason for limiting the military members of the order to offi- 
cers above the rank of Captain. There still remains to be noticed that 
which may be considered rather a vezata questio, namely, the subject of 
fees. Nothing can be more obvious than that the officers of the order 
ought in some manner to be paid. Hitherto the practice has been to re- 
ward the services of those functionaries by payments on the admission of 
members in the shape of fees. To abolish this usage, and grant salaries 
out of the consolidated fund, would at once arouse the dormant indigna- 
tion of every House of Commons’ economist; while the world with one 
voice exclaims, ‘“‘ Must the man who never had time to gather money pay 
in gold for the honours which a grateful nation is pleased to confer ?” to 
which the obvious reply is, that if the state be just, not to say generous, 
its most deserving servants will always be preserved in a condition of pe- 
cuniary ease ; and that the income awarded to those who may have per- 
formed great services, civil or military, ought to place the recipient of hon- 
orary distinctions so high in the scaie of society that the fees payable on ad- 
mission to the Order of the Bath must be in his estimation “ trifles light as 
air.” On the other hand, it has been said in support of this very inex- 
pensive reform, that whatever rewards a public servant without increasing 
a wapans burden will be amongst the most acceptable palliatives that any 
ruler can apply to thesutterings of an over-taxed community ; while the 
public will readily feel that an important point is gained when official zeal 
can be stimulated without swelling official salaries. But the immediate 
purpose of this article being neither the advocacy nor the crimination of 
the Colonial-office, it may now be brought to a close, for all its objects are 
effected in presenting to the public the foregoing statement and explana- 
tion. — Times. 








DIED.—On the 29th of April, at Flushing, L.L, Dr. JAMES MALCOLM SMITH, of the 
U.S. Navy. Dr. Smith was a native of Turk’s Island, but had resided the greater part of his 
life in this country. 











Pixchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-2 a 111. 
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TENE ALBION. | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1848. 











Excuanees.—The Exchange list of the Albion having become inconve- 
niently large, we have found ourselves under the necessity of reducing 
it. We beg, however, to observe that we do not intend the slightest dis- 
respect to those whom we have struck off our list. 


Mr. Thomas Peele is an authorized agent to make collections and pro- 
cure subscribers for this journal. 











The Cunard Steamship Cambria, Capt. Harrison, arrived at her wharf 
opposite this city at an early hour on Sunday morning last. She sailed 
from Liverpool on the 29th ult., bringing us letters and papers to that 
date. 





UNITED KINGDOM. 


As was expected, the Royal Assent was given, by commission, to the 
Crown and Government Security bill, amongst other minor acts, on Sat- 
urday the 22nd ult., after which both Houses adjourned, the Lords till 
Thursday the 4th inst., the Commons till Monday the Ist. During the 
very short sitting on the day of adjournment, Sir George Grey reiterated 
the intention of the Government to introduce measures to remedy the 
substantial evils of Ireland, and he hoped they would be carried out in a 
manner satisfactory to every reasonable man in that country. The phrase is 
ambiguous, and probably will be construed one way by Sir George him- 
self, and another way by Mr. Smith O’Brien. In the mean time a change 
has taken place in the proceedings in Dublin against Messrs. O’Brien, 
Meagher and Mitchell, the Attorney General having entered a nolle proseque 
on the indictments found by the Grand Jury, and filed ex officio informa- 
tions against them. It would not, we confess, surprise us if the proceed- 
ings were abandoned, the government falling back upon the newly enac- 
ted law, in the event of the parties continaing their seditious and treason. 
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able violence. It was prudent to commence proceedings under the old 
act, lest the new one should, perchance, miscarry ; but the Crown and 
Government Security bill being now the law of the land, we think it not 
unlikely that Mr. O’Brien and his confederates will have to take their 
chance of transportation. This penalty, instead of fine and imprisonment, 
will now be hanging over their heads. From the various and somewhat 
conflicting accounts that reach the English journals from all parts of Ire. 
jand, we gather that the clamour for a repeal of the Union loses nothing 
of its intensity, but that the power and determination of the Government 
to put down open insurrection are more generally recognized than they 
were. Loyal addresses to the Lord Lieutenant are fast pouring in, whilst 
an occasional memorial to the Queen for repeal still keeps alive the excite- 
ment. We find few positive facts worth communicating. 

Mectings of Chartists have been held at Greenock and in Edinburgh. 
At the former place there was a collision with the police, but no loss of 
life. At both places the attendance was insignificaut. At Glasgow one 
account speaks of a meeting of fifty thousand having taken place, but the 
number is, without doubt, exaggerated as usual. 

The correspondence, which we publish above, between Lord Palmer- 
ston, Mr. Bulwer, and the Duke of Sotomayor, Foreign Minister of Spain, 
bas drawn forth much comment from the London press. Some of the 
journals are very severe upon Lord Palmerston for the intrusion of his 
advice, and still more for the short and almost impertinent way in which 
it is conveyed. ‘To us it seems, however, that Mr. Bulwer in this matter 
is much more to blame than Lord Palmerston. It surely never could 
have been intended that Lord Palmerston’s note to our Ambassador 
should be itself transmitted to the Spanish Government. There is no di- 
rection that it should be so presented, and Mr. Bulwer, it appears, has 
committed a diplomatic blunder in forwarding a copy of it, for which he 
will, without doubt, get a reproof from the Foreign Office. Undoubtedly 
the Spanish Minister has had a fine opportunity for playing the independ- 
ent, and has fully availed himself of it. We must pocket the affront as 
well as we can, consoling ourselves with the fact that all Europe knows 
that this assumption of an independent tone is all moonshine. Have not 
the Councils of Spain been notoriously swayed to and fro between French 
and English influence for the last fifteen years? And would the Queen 
of Spain herself be now on the throne, had not Great Britain given her all 
possible countenance and support, and connived at her own subjects en- 
tering the military service of the Queen! It may liave suited the Spanish 
Cabinet at the moment to repudiate British interference, but before many 
months are over they may be glad to make friends again. The Duke, we 
must confess, writes a good readable letter, and his allusion to the “ iL 
lustrious Peel” is a serio-comic hit. Would to Heaven that the Spanish 
Government and the Spanish people would honestly eschew all foreign 
interference ! 

There has been some talk, and there will be more in London, about a 
variety of garbled and falsified statistics recently put forth by the Board 
of Trade. They have been clearly brought to light by a correspondent 
of the Standard, and will probably be alluded to when the alteration in 
the Navigation Laws comes before Parliament. Our Colonial friends will, 
we presume, be looking with anxiety to the coming onslaught on what 
many hold to be the very source of our naval supremacy. Why there 
should be this Quixotic crusade against the Navigation Laws we cannot 
Who has complained of them? Where are the petitions for 
their repeal? What is to be gained, what may be lost by abrogating our 
Maritime Code, that has existed with modifications for nearly five hundred 
years? With much respect for Whig principles, and some for the present 
members of our administration, we fear the Government is throwing the 








conceive. 


Navigation Laws before the progressive men of the day as a bone to gnaw 
that they may be kept off matters nearer home. Lord John is willing to 
abandon “ships, colonies, and commerce” to the tender mercy of the 
ultra-liberals, if they will only leave taxation, patronage, and the election 
franchise just where they are. What we are to gain by a repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, we repeat, we do not know; we disclaim that univer- 
sal political philanthropy, which goes now about the world offering a 
large boon for a little one. We wish our Parliamentary free-traders would 
adopt the language of the Princess in Rasselas—“ We are not now arguing 
for the world but for ourselves.” 

We refer our readers to the preceding column for an account of an in- 
eresting modification of the Order of the Bath, which has just been made. 
With the highest respect for our gallant defenders on land and sea, we 
cannot but rejoice that civil merit is hereafter to be more distinguished. 
The only risk is that political bias may be mixed up with the bestowal of 
reward. 

The Queen with Prince Albert and her children remains at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight. The Queen Dowager arrived at Portsmouth, from 
Madeira in H. M.S. Howe, on the 26th ultimo, after a twelve days’ pas- 
sage. London is very full of foreigners of distinction, and a brilliant sea- 
son is anticipated. 

The commercial accounts by this arrival appear to be a shade better. 
The 3 per cent. Consols at 1 p.m.,on the day the steamer sailed, are 
quoted, for account, at 82 1-2 to 3-4. 





CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


France.—We sincerely rejoice to learn that the ultra radical party 
heve sustained a signal deftat in the Paris elections for the national as- 
sembly. Not only are Lamartine and the moderates returned by over- 
whelming majorities, but it seems doubtful whether Ledru-Rollin and his 
clique will obtain seats at all. The T'imes of Saturday the 29th ult. gives 
the following as the latest intelligence. 


s 
“The Paris papers of yesterday confirm our previous report that the eight moder- 
ate members of the Provisional Government will be at the top of the list of the 34 
deputies elected for Paris, while the four members of a more violent tendency will 
be nearly at the bottom of it. 
“ The elections in the departments were, on the whole, of a similar character 
“ These facts suggested fears that the ultra-Republicans might make an attempt to 
dissolve the Chamber by force, but up tothe moment when our despatch left 
Paris everything was tranquil. 
“The Government was, however, fully prepared to meet any danger that might 
Present itself.” 
The Morning Chronicle of the same date gives a step further, and says : 
“Weh ‘ i ; ‘Meet ; : 
ous + olgpmamaa by Electric Telegraph the following important intelligence 
“ Ledru-Rollin and Flocon are out. 
Paris is tranquil.” 


What is meant by being “out” 18 not quite clear—whether they have 
withdrawn, or have failed to obtain the necessary number of votes, we 
shall hear by the steamer now due at Boston. From London papers we 
condense and extract the following particulars, and in another column 
We give a correspondent’s letter, that certaiuly does not take the Anti-Gal- 


a view of French politics, of which we occasionally hear complaints 
made. 


The elections occupy the Paris papers of Thursday to the almost entire 


— . all other topics. These results were becoming more and 
Depent (asl and confirmatory of the: calculation that MM. Laumartine, 
Coletiven Cs ure), Marrast, Arago, Garnier Pagés, Marie, Bethmont, 
the Minister: —_, Beranger (the poet), Bastide, Pagnerre, and others of 
pretty: nearl a a Moderate party, would figure in the list of elected 
‘Albert poo a thus given, while MM. Ledru. Rollin, Flocon, Louis Blanc, 
io + ce Pr yremeae ry would have little more than the majority, if, in- 
Works sleciie tog did not absolutely fail. Thus, as far as respects the 
wena ‘whi Lt the die seems cast. The alarm and apprehension for this 
weal ‘wat: 1ave filled Paris during several weeks, are therefore on the 
thas fk th 1g Justitied or proved groundiess ; butit must be borne in mind 

m that interval—that is during the many weeks of the agitation of the 

















question, the party of order and moderation has been gaining strength, un- 
til it has now reached the point at which the best friends of the Republic 
desired it should remain ; it has produced a feeling of confidence, and a 
sense of security and of permanence, provided that the course which led 
to it be persevered in. 

The accounts from the departments show that very many of the for- 
mer Liberal deputies would be returned, with also several whose princi- 
ples were notoriously not Republican. 

The Paris evening papers and correspondence of Thursday (the latter 
dated 5 o’clock, p.m.) are singularly barren of intelligence. Public atten- 
tou remained engrossed by one subject—the elections, respecting which, 
however, we have nothing new of importance. The Assemblée Nationale 
expresses a belief that the returns of the Paris elections, which were to be 
declared on Friday at the Hotel de Ville, cannot be made ~ before Sat- 
urday. The nagure ef them is, however, known. They will be eminent- 
ly moderate. 

On Thursday the votes of the 350 sections, into which the Electoral 
Colleges of the department of the Seine have been divided, were to be 
counted, under the presidency of the Mayors. On Friday, at 9 o’clock 
a.m., the results were to be brought to the Hotel de Ville of Paris by the 
Mayors and the delegates, who were to preside at the enumeration of the 
votes, under the direction of M. Berger, Mayor of the second arrondisse- 
ment. It was believed that the operation would take two days to com- 
plete, and that the names of the representatives would not be proclaimed 
until Sunday afternoon. 

The question suggested by this apparent issue of the contest for the re- 
presentation of the metropolis in the National Assembly on Thursday was, 
“ What will the ultra or violent party now do?” They are literally 
beaten, for they are outnumbered and outvoted. Will they carry their 
threats of upsetting the Provisional Government and of dissolving the 
Chamber into execution 2? The answer to those queries was satisfactory. 
*: The parties in question are Republicans above all things, and would not 
therefore it is to be hoped, peril the stability of the Republic itself. They 
may desire that its march be more rapid, and in the line that they them- 
selves deem the best for its prosperity and permanency, but they will 
contentthemselves with strenuously endeavouring by argument and reason 
to give to it the success, strength, and me 1 heat which union in its 
broadest sense can alone insure. But should any portion of the Ezaltés, 
or any faction, attempt to overthrow the Government, and in so doing in- 
duce civil war, they will find that they are but a mere fraction of the 
Paris population, incapable for a moment of standing before those safe- 
guards of the republic of Liberty and of Order, the National Guards, the 
Garde Mobile, and the superb army of France.” 

This reply, or rather this positive statement of the facts as they now 
present themselves, indicates, we are assured, the predominant feeling in 
Parison Thursday. The only part of it about which we feel any misgiving 
is the assumption that the violent party will enact the good citizen and sub- 
mit, not without a Parliamentry struggle, but without resort to those ar- 
guments, namely, coups de fusil, which it was said they have threatened to 
bring to bear on the Provisional Government and the National Assembly 
(should it be only moderately Republican) ; but we freely admit that they 
would not now have the most remote chance of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment were they revolted. In fact, at the sitting of the Club Demo- 
cratique Central of the National Guard, on Wednesday evening, an inci- 
dent occurred of a nature to destroy the last hope of the malcontents. An 
officer of the Garde Nationale Mobile presented himself to protest against 
the inference drawn from a list of candidates which was faleeiy represen- 
ted as emanating from that body, which recommended to the elector M. 
M. Raspail, Cabet, and Blanqni, to whom the officer referred in these 
terms :—* All that the Garde Nationale Mobile has to say to themis, ‘ Let 
Raspail attend to his cigarettes, let Cabet repair to Icaria, and save us the 
trouble of sending him to a lunatic asylum, and let Blanqui continue his 
murderous threats.’ ”’ 

This protest of the Garde Nationale Mobile is of very great importance, 
for the Communist party had notoriously reckoned on their support in case 
of future disturbances, and it must be observed they had not hitherto 
inspired the population of Paris with much confidence. 

The Moniteur states, that, notwithstanding the zeal displayed by the 
citizens appointed to count the ballots in the department of the Seine, the 
result was not known on Wednesday afternoon. Not less than 210,000 
citizens voted in Paris alone. Sceaux and St. Denis added 60,000. The 
general counting of the votes is to commence at the Hotel de Ville at 9 
o’clock in the morning of Friday, the 28th, in presence of delegates from 
each of the sections. A detachment of the National Guard from the dit- 
ferent Legions of Paris and the suburbs has been commanded to attend on 
that day to maintain order. 

The National states, that candidates, for the greater part Conservative, 
have obtained a majority of votes in the department of the Somme. 

The Journal de Rouen publishes a list of candidates, by which it appears 
that Lamartine obtained 11,743 votes, and Deschamps, Commissary of the 
Provisional Government, 3,358. This fact speaks volumes. 

The Assemblée Nationale at length gives the letter addressed to the editor 
of that paper by the club presided over by M. Blanqui, in which the ut- 
most indignation is expressed at the statement published by the Assemblée 
Nationale that the club recommended the erection of the scaffold to en- 
sure the march of the Republic. ‘ We do not,” say the club in their let- 
ter, “dream of the scatfold and of vengeance. It is not we who thirst for 
furious repressions. Refrain yourselves from erecting the guillotine, and 
the time of the guillotine will have passed.” 

The same paper contains an article condemning the splendid fétes con- 
templated for the 4thof May, but there seems no reason for supposing 
that the Government will abandon their intention to celebrate the sitting 
of the Assembly by a National féte. 

The Réforme states, that a telegraphic despatch has been received, an- 
nouncing the election of Citizens Francois Etienne and Emmanuel Arago 
at Perpignan. 

The Moniteur contains a decree, signed by the members of the Provi- 
sional Government, commanding all proprietors of mortgaged property to 
make a declaration of the same to the Minister of Finance, under penalty 
of being obliged to pay the tax of one per cent. imposed on the owners 
of such mortgages by adecree of the Provisional Government published 
on the 19th instant. 


The Provisional Government have certainly taken strong measures, 
considering the temporary power with which they declared themselves in- 
vested. A tax of one per cent decreed by them on mortgaged property, 
payable by the mortgagees, is a pretty decided attack on the wealth of 
the country, and may have been intended to counterbalance the little cere- 
mony with which the representatives of labour have been put down. A 
tax on rented apartments, payable by the owners, savours also of the 
same school : whilst the prospective abolition of the tax on salt will help 
to embarrass the successors of the Provisional Government in their finan- 
cial arrangements, or impose upon them the odium of renewing it. 

The American Minister in Paris, Mr. Rush, has had an official interview 
with Lamartine for the purpose of recognizing the French Republic on 
behalf of the President of the United States. Complimentary addresses 
were exchanged on the occasion. 

Odillon Barrot is said to have been elected a member of the National 
Assembly for the department of the Aisne. Wedonot see Thiers men- 
tioned ; probably the returns from the Bouches du Rhone, where he is a 
candidate, had not reached Paris. 

At a late council of the Provisional Government it was decided that 
the terms on which the railways which are completed and in full opera- 
tion shall be transferred from the respective companies to the state, shall 
be as follows,—the shares of the companies will be valued at the average 
ofthe prices which they bore, according to the official returns of the 
Bourse, for the six months preceding the revolution of February, and this 
price will be paid by the government to the company in five per cent. 
stock to be also valued at its average price during the same interval. 
With regard to the unfinished lines, the shareholders are individually to 
have the option either of accepting the same terms as have been decided 
for the finished lines—that is to say, to receive five per cent. stock in ex- 
change for their shares, the value of the one and the other being taken at 
the average price of the six months before February; or they may pay up 
the remainder of their capital and receive five per cent. stock at par for 
the whole. 

Atanother meeting of the council a decree was adopted definitively 
abolishing slavery in all the colonies and possessions of the French Repub- 
lic. The decree is to take effect two months after its publication in tle 
colonies. An indemnity is to be granted to the slave-owners, the amount 
and form of which will be fixed by the national assembly. All traffic in 















slaves between proprietors in the colonies is interdicted from the day of 
the publication of thedecree. All introduction by hire or otherwise of 
Negroes into the colonies is also forbidden. This clause is especially in- 
tended to prevent the introduction of negroes from Senegal by any sye 
tem similar to that of the Hill-Coolies in the English colonies. 

Denmark AND GenmMany.—The accounts are very warlike. The Prus- 
sians and the troops of the Confederation have entered the town of Schles- 
wig, after an engagement with the Danes on Easter Sunday, of eight hours 
duration. The Danish battery was captured by the Prussians at the point 
of the bayonet, having been previously silenced by the field pieces of the 
Hanoverian contingent. The conflict, it is confessed, was a bloody one, 
the Danes having a strong position, and doing great execution with their 
artillery and riflemen before it was carried. The Danes had from 10,000 
to 12,000 men engaged ; the force of the Confederation was the greatest, 
but it was not all engaged; four Prussian regiments of the guard and line 
formed the bulk of the attacking army. The Danes, who, two days be- 
fore, had had a false alarm of the approach of a Prussian force, did not at 
first believe that the Prussian troops were really before them. An im- 
pression had for some time prevailed that Prussia would not push the dis 
pute to the last extremity. 

The loss of the Prussians, as far as can be gathered from the unauthen- 
ticated accounts, is about 300 men killed and wounded; that of the Danes 
is not yet known, but probably, from having fought comparatively under 
cover, it is not so great. 

That the Danes fought well is freely acknowledged ; they retired fight- 
ing from point to point, and held out till the last. One of those accidents 
that confound the best calculations rendered the mines, which had been 
relied on as one of the means of defence, useless. The waters of the 
Schlei, an inletof the sea rather than a river, at the head of which Schlee- 
wig is built, rose to an unusual height in consequence of a coytinued east 
wind, and entered the excavations. The fortified work or dam called the 
Dannewirk was the main defence of the Danes, and when this was car- 
ried the fight seems to have been for some time a battle of artillery, in 
which the houses of the suburbs were much injured, and several set 
on fire. 

The latest account, dated Hamburg, April 24, 10 p. m., says that “A 
telegraphic despatch just received at Altona announces the entry of the 
German troops into Flensburg, on which town they advanced after taking 
possession of Schleswig. No details are given, and it is presumed they 
met no opposiiion.” 

An embargo has been laid on Prussian ships in Danish ports, and the 
intelligence from Copenhagen states, that a great number of Prussian 
ships are detained in the roads in consequence of the embargo; they are 
chiefly from the south, and more are continually arriving, in ignorance of 
the measure. 

In the night between the 19th and 20th, the Danish brig of war Del- 
phin took nine Prussian ships, with freights from England, Bordeaux, and 
the West Indies. On the 20th the Swedish and Norwegian vessels at 
Elsinore were warned by the respective consulates not to enter a Holstein 
port. Upto the present moment the embargo has not been enforced 
against any but Prussian vessels, but a notice posted in the Hamburgh 
Bourse this morning, while stating that a Hamburgh ship has been allow- 
ed to leave Copenhagen, reports also,“ It is said that Danish men-of- 
war have been sent to sea to warn their merchant vessels not to run into 
any German port, and to seize the ships of all those states who are taking 
part in the war against Denmark in the Duchies of Holstein.” The date 





is Copenhagen the 23d April. 

The Germanic Diet has sent the Hanseatic Minister, Senator Banks, to 
London, to co-operate with Chévalier Bunsen in providing measures for 
a German fleet, and the protection of the German commercial interests in 
the Baltic. 





Prussia.—Much uneasiness is felt at Berlin, and in fact throughout 
nearly the whole of Germany. The masses of the people are unemploy- 
ed, and though no’events of grave importance have occurred, it is much 
feared that disorder will ensue. The King of Prussia continues at Pote 
dam. It appears that the Provisional Government of France have deter- 
mined to send troops against the bands of German marauders who are 
hovering on the frontiers. In Polish Prussia, many frightful excesses have 


been committed by Polish insurgents. 


Lomparpy.—Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, is thought to be grow- 
ing lukewarm in the cause of Italian independence. He fears the estab, 
lishment of a Republic in Milan, and urges upon the Provisional Govern- 
ment there the importance of adopting a settled form. He threatens even 
to withdraw his ariny unless the matter be speedily arranged. Sincerely 
wishing for the emancipation of Northern Italy from the Austrian yoke, 
we still cannot help despising the King of Sardinia, who has violated so- 
lemn treaties under the pretext of duty, and desires to transfer the sover- 
eiguty of the Milanese from the Austrian Crown to his own. It will be 
but a righteous retribution if he finally have Republican institutions plant- 
ed close to his own door. There has been no action of importance. 

The Milanese have issued a manifesto in vindication of their revolt from 
Austria, but in the meantime they are not doing much towards ridding 
themselves of the oppressor. Peschiera, Mantua, Verona and Legnano 
are yet holding out against the combined Italian forces, and if the ditfer- 
ence between Charles Albert and the Provisional Government of Milan 
be not speedily arranged, that city may again have the Austrian army at 
its gates. In the following extract from the correspondence of an English 
paper the state of affairs is clearly narrated. We do not find any further 
allusion to the diabolical treatment of Castel Nuovo by a band of Croats, 
mentioned in the last steamer’s news. We presume it wasa false rumour. 
The Earl of Minto, special representative of Great Britain, is said to be on 
his way from Rome to Milan. 

Miran, April 19. 

A month has elapsed since the first day’s struggle at Milan; exactly 28 
days since the Austrians were driven out of the city; and, more thant 
weeks since, King Charles Albert, witheut a declaration of war or any 
actual casus belli, crossed the Tessin. What has been done in that time, 
and what additional steps have been taken by the Lombards in securing 
their independence? The answer, I fear, must be unfavourable ; for really 
with every disposition to see things in their most Se light, I can- 
not persuade myself that any serious improvement has en place, or 
that a question on which it may be said the peace of Europe depends is so 
near receiving ® solution as it was when Radetzki, with a demoralized 
army, abandoned the walls of Milan. No doubt much has been said, and 
yatriotic addresses and bulletins without number have been published, 
say which persons at a distance might infer that the campaign was nearly 
at an end; but we, who look into the actual state of affairs, and com 
the relative strength of the two armies, are not so easily deceived, and ap. 
prehensions of a vague nature are mixed with our sincere hopes for a spee- 
dy termination of a war so glorioush commenced. We find that Radetzki, 
hasa force of 30,000 men encam outside Verona, and that he is ready 
to accept battle there, if Charles Albert has the resolution to attack him; 
that Peschiera still holds out; that his communications with Trent, in the 
Tyrol, are re-established ; and, if it were not treason to say so, I believe 
also with Mantua. I doubt if the King of Sardinia has a greater numeri- 
cal force of regular troops, and I cannot but observe that he has some 





difficulty in making up his mind to risk an engagement with the Mincio 
in his rear, to be re-crossedat a great disadvantage if the fortune of war be 
unfavourable, while Radetzki has Verona to retire to in case the day be 
against him. The Austrian troops behave much better in the field than 
they did in the streets of Milan, and their discipline is as good, if not 
superior, to that of the Piedmontese—so that the chances of a battle are 
nearly equal, while the Field-Marshal has the advantage of possessing @ 
large fortitied city, within which he can intrench himself until the promis- 
ed succours arrive from Vienna, both by Friuli aud the Tyrol. It was 
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asserted some days that the King had so large a force in hand that he 
could leave : oa: in neneny | the garrisons of Verona and Mantua 
to mask chow Places, and at the same time advance against the Austrians 
coming to aid tzki; but we now find it avowed, even in the Govern- 
ment paper that the Field-Marshal has an army as numerous as the King’s ip 
position near Verona, independently of the regiments which he keeps 
that place and Mantua for the purpose of overawing the population, eager 
and ready to imitate the conduct of their Milanese brethren. When the 
Romans and Tuscans arrive this state of affairs may be altered, in _—— 
tion to their numbers and discipline ; but at present, so far as I can judge, 
the position of Charles Albert is not brilliant, and I should not be aston- 
ished to hear that he had placed all his army on the safe side of the Min- 


per Albert has been blamed, and certainly not without reason, for 
his invasion of the Austrian kingdom of Lombardy, and I know no excuse 
that can be offered for his breach of good faith, particularly when I con- 
trast the language used by his Minister of Foreign Affairs in the note of 
the 8th of February, which I sent you in one of my letters from Turin, 
with his direct violation ofall national iaw in less than six weeks atter that 
note was delivered to its representative at Turin for transmission to the 
Cabinet of Vienna. The note in question, you will recollect, was written 
to explain the reasons which induced him to give assurances that his rela- 
tions with the allied states would in no manner be prejudiced by it. The 
terms were :— 


“The King, moreover, desires that the Government of his Imperial Majesty may 
receive full assurance that respect for existing treaties will form, in future, as it 
‘has hitherto done, the basis of his policy ; and he nourishes the most lively hopes 
that the concurrence of his subjects in the difficult labours of the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, so far from affecting the good understanding wich prevails 
with foreign Powers, will contribute, on the contrary, to consolidate more and more 
the bonds of friendship which have existed to the present time between the two 
countries, and which His Majesty flatters himself will be still more firmly cement- 
ed for the future.” 


These were the King’s own words, and I think the Austrian Govern- 
ment has reason to complain of this perfidious “respect for existing trea- 
ties,” and of the unparalleled mode which Charles Albert has invented of 
cultivating “ a good understanding” with the allies. Still, we may have 
no respect for the traitor, and yet be charmed with the treason, as it 18 
evident to all that unless the Sardinian Monarch had come to the relief of 
the Lombards, not the most remote chance existed of the Austrians being 
expelled. Radetzki would, ere this, have been in possession of Milan, or 
the city would have been one heap of ruins, if the Piedmontese troops 
were not between him and his prey ; and I am quite convinced that his 
early retreat was owing to his knowledge of Charles Albert’s intentions, 
and from the dread of his being intercepted from the Mincio, had time 
been allowed for the arrival of a disciplined force. 

Indeed, Charles Albert will never be forgiven by the Milanese for not 
having been more active in his movements ; as it is well understood by all 
that if even 5,000 men had fallen on the rear of the Austrians, in addition 
to the country people and volunteers who flocked from every side, Radet- 
zki’s army would have been disbanded, anda glorious, speedy, and cheap 
termination to the war at once obtained. His intention was no secret,— 
every one knew that he only waited a favourable opportunity of cross- 
ing the frontier, and of levying war againsthis ally, and suspicions of his 
motives are naturally created by his inaction at the very moment when a 
forward movement was of the last importance. People here say that this 
time was lostin making acompact with the chief families of Milan, and 
by allowing matters to reach such an extremity that all his conditions 
must be at once agreed to. I have seen the note written by a brave de- 
fender of his national rights,—not only against the Austrian, but the Pied- 
montese, in which, in answer to the request made by a secret agent of 
Charles Albert that the Milanese should claim the protectorate of Sardinia, 
it was plaiuly said that until the Austrians were expelled no political ques- 
tion of that nature could be entertained. It is probable that the present 
Provisional Government was not so resolute in its refusal, though I am 
far from stating that it compromised itself or the country by any direct 
en = ; but I know that the persons who gave the first negative, 
and by whom the first three days of the revolution were directed, saw 
the necessity of resigning their temporary authority, and of allowing the 
Provisional Government to be formed from the base of the municipality, 
which, as you are aware, isa most influential body in every part of Lom- 
bardy. ; “ 

Napves anv Sicity.—The King has been forced against his will to fur- 
nish a contingent for the army of Northern Italy. One regiment has been 





sent to Leghorn, and a squadron of frigates is to be forthwith despatched 
to the Adriatic, carrying four thousand troops, who are to co-operate with 
the Piedmontese. This weakening the King’s force whilst disaffection is 
still rife in his capital, gravely complicates his position. The Sicilian par- 
liament is still sitting at Palermo. They have not only thrown off the 
yoke, but have decreed that the Bourbon family are excluded from the 
throne. They look rather to a prince of Tuscany or Sayoy, and in the 
mean time are about to send representatives to Paris, London, and the oth- 
er capitals of Europe. 


Yucatan anp Honpvuras.—The brig “ Marian Gage,” Capt. Reed, ar- 
rived on Thursday, bringing advices from Belize to the 28th ultimo. The 
inhabitants are in great alarm at the atrocities committed by the Indians 
of Yucatan, and great numbers of refugees from that district are daily ar- 
riving at Belize. The Indians are threatening an attack upon Belize itself, 
but they will find other foes to deal with than they have had in Yucatan. 
H_M. Superintendent has adopted active measures for defence, and has 
despatched a vessel to Jamaica to ask for assistance. The advices from 
Yucatan direct are later than those received through the above channel, 
and speak positively of a peace having been patched up between the 
Yucatecos and the Indians. Mr. Hannegan, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in the United States Senate, who brought forward 
the bill authorizing the President to employ the United States naval and 
military forces in aiding the Yucatecos, has let the bill quietly drop in 
consequence of these rumours of peace. The Secretary of the Navy, how- 
ever, in a confidential despatch to Commodore Perry, dated 12th inst., 
has directed him to move the entire body of marines from Alvarado to 
Laguna, there to repel the Indians, should they approach that point. 


Tue Irtsu Revier Committer.—lIt is gratifying to be able to turn from 
wars and rumours of wars, to the record of true philanthropy presented 
in the report of the above. A statement has been published, giving an 
account of the proceedings of this Committee from the date of their ap- 
pointment in February, 1847, to Ist February, 1848. It appears that the 
amount received in money was $171,374, and the value of provisions and 
clothing gratuitously placed at their disposal, and forwarded to Ireland, 
was $70,650, making in the whole the large donution of $242,024. We 
have great pleasure in paying our tribute of thanks to Messrs. Van Schaick, 
J. Reyburn, G. Barclay, and R. B. Minturn, who generously took upon 
themselves the management of the contributions. However opinions may 
differ upon the remedies to be applied to the social and political evils 
which exist in Ireland, the call for food and clothing was promptly re- 
sponded to, and we cheerfully accord honour to whom honour is due. 


Gavenat Scorr.—This gallant officer is daily expected here from Vera- 
Cruz, in the Brig St. Petersburg, having sailed from that port on the Ist 
mt. It is said to be his intention to land below the city, and proceed 
direct to his residence at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. The Court of In- 
quay respecting the difficulties between General Scott and his officers 
still remains sitting. and the General deems it inexpedient to make 
any public entry into New York, whilst his conduct is the subject 
of official investigation. in our desire to see honours paid to one who hag 
earned so high a military reputation in the Mexican campaign, we desire 
also to bear in mind the great services rendered to the cause of peace and 
the welfare of two nations by the firin, discreet, and patriotic conduct of 


General Scott on the borders, at the period of the Canadian troubles in 
1838. 





From Washington there is no news of importance. 
to Baltimore, where the Democratic C 
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Several arrivals from Vera Cruz during the week bring intelligence 
trom Mexico and Queretaro, but the prospect of the final settlement of the 
treaty of peace still remains uncertain. 


Drama. 


Park THeatre.—Mr. Simpson reopens the Park, on Monday evening 
next, for a short summer season. He has secured the Viennoise children 
for the opening attraction. 

Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Anderson commenced an engagement at 





this house on Monday last in his popular character of Gisippus, a part 
admirably adapted to his powers. The heroic and self-sacrificing young 
hero is embodied by Mr. Anderson with great fidelity, and the mere ar- 
tistical portion of his performance is exceedingly perfect. It is, in fact, a 
truly picturesque deliaeation throughout. His performance on Monday 
evening was marked with more than usual care. The classical repose of 
the earlier scenes, particularly struck us as worthy of commendation, per- 
haps arising from the contrast exhibited in the somewhat overstrained 
and boisterous acting of Mr. Vandenhoff in Fulvius. This gentleman, with 
his many natural and acquired advantages. would succeed much better on 
the stage if he could identify himself more closely with his characters and 
lose his own identity in the fictitious characters he represents. 

Miss Wallack made an interesting Sophronia; the other characters 
were respectably tilled, but do not call for any especial criticism. The 
tragedy was received by a crowded house with loud applause through- 
out. 

The Elder Brother was played ou Tuesday evening to a respectable 
house, but we confess that the performance, as a whole, did not please us 
as it used to do at the Park. The cast in many of the prominent charac- 
ters is defective at the Broadway. Vache is a sound, sterling actor, but 
he lacks the raciness required for Miramount, and Mr. D. C. Anderson is 
not equal to the part of Brisac; he was, moreover, imperfect, which ad- 
ded to his ineffective personation of the part. Lester makes Eustace a 
modern exquisite, imbuing the character with all the inanity and imbe- 
cility which are the characteristics of the tribe; and Messrs. McDouall 
and Kingsley, in Egremont and Cowsy, were his humble imitators. We 
think the conception is not in keeping with the period of the play, nor 
does the language precisely warrant such a marked, foppish delineation. 
Mr. Lester, however, played the scene where he is rejected by Angelina 
with ludicrous effect. 

Miss Wallack is charmingly spirited and natural in Angelina; she looks 
the character exquisitely, and dresses it faultlessly. 

Mr. Anderson’s Charles has been so frequently the subject of criticism 
and eulogy, that the subject is now exhausted. We thought, however, 
that his performance on Tuesday evening was wanting occasionally in 
spirit, and particularly lacked that individualization of the distinctive dual- 
ity of character that the author has portrayed in Charles—the shyness 
and abstractedness of the scholar—the fire, energy and devotion of the 
lover. The scholar, on Tuesday evening, was listlessly and somew hat in- 
effectually brought out. 

This play has necessarily undergone much revision and alteration from 
the original, to render it fit for representation before modern audiences. It 
is understood that the version presented by Mr. Anderson has been prepared 
by himself, and it is highly creditable to his taste and dramatic skill. We, 
however, object to the arrangement of the third act. By transposing and 
condensing the first three scenes of this act as they stand in the original, 
certain inconsistencies occur in the representation which, inour estimation, 
are not balanced by any additional dramatic effects produced in Mr. An- 
derson’s arrangement. 

Lewis is made to give all his instructions to the Notary regarding the 
contract of marriage and the deeds in the house of Brisac, at the moment 
when the wedding party has assembled to sign these documents. Brisac 
also interrupts the main action of the piece, and keeps all the leading 
characters in the scene inactive while he gives orders to his servants for 
the necessary preparation of the marriage festival; and this too at the mo- 
ment when the guests are all in his house, the inconsistency being further 
heightened by adding to it the secret appointment made between Brisac 
and Lilley. The whole scene is an incongruous mixture of inconsisten 
cies, and as played on Tuesday, appeared disjointed and confused. 

We would call upon the Manager, or Mr. Anderson, to spare the audi- 
ence the pain of hearing several passages now given in this play; they are a 
violation of decency and good taste, and should have been marked with the 
decided disapprobation of the audience. They were received in silence, 
but we overheard several remarks in the vicinity of our seat, which showed 
us that such passages are not acceptable. Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
many of our other elder dramatists, may have been the delight and admi- 
ration of their own times in all their prurient uncurtailed originality, when 
women of quality were compelled to visit the theatre in masks to preserve 
even the appearance of modesty. 

But when these plays are prepared for modern audiences, they should 
undergo a thorough pruning to render them innoxious and inoffensive, 
The modern acted drama requires purifying in these particulars, and we 
trust that Romeo and Juliet, which we see announced as being in prepa- 
ration at this house, from the original text of Shakspeare, will be carefully 
revised before it is submitted for representation. 

Mr. Blake bas played Grandfather Whitehead since our last, and we 
were more than gratified with the performance. It is a strictly original 
conception of the part in which the benevolent and child-like simplicity 
of the old man is brought out ina truly natural and artistic style. It 
was loudly applauded throughout, and Mr. Blake was called before the 
curtain at its close, by the simultaneous shouts of a crowded auditory. 

Romeo and Juliet, is to be produced on Monday, in a style of surpassing 
magnificence. 

Bowery THeatre.—The sudden withdrawal of Jacob Leisler, and the 
equally abrupt termination of Mr. Murdock’s engagement from indisposi- 
tion, threw Mr. Hamblin on the resources of his stock company. A suc- 
cession of sterling plays filled up the night of last week, and on Monday, 
anew Drama was produced, called Ehrenstein, founded on James’ 
novel of that name. 

The piece is a close adaptation of the novel, and affords a full display 
for scenic and other melo-dramatic effects, for which this house is pro- 
verbial, and which Mr. Hamblin and his able stage-manager, Barry, know 
so well how to bring into full play. The piece is, however, dull, and 
we fear it will not repay the heavy outlay incurred in the production. 

We see that a new comedy, bearing the taking title of “‘ Upsand Downs,” 
is in the course of preparation. 

We much fear that Mr. Hamblin cannot sustain the Bowery under the 
present advanced prices; the public in that vicinity have been too long 
accustomed to the “cheap system” to fall again into the advanced rates. 


Mr. Dempster gave one of his Ballad Soirées at the Tabernacle on Mon- 
day, and one last night. They were fairly attended. 





LOCAL ITEMS. 

A new Tom Thumb is now being exhibited in this city, and Mr. Bar 
num, the guardian of the original Major-General, has issued a caution to 
the public, lest they confound the two together. 

The Crescent City, a new steamer, built for the New Orleans trade, has 
made an experimental trip to Sandy Hook, and is said to have succeeded 
admirabl 


There aes been large fires during the past week at Albany, at Lowell, 
and in Brooklyn, 






















The New Bedford Mercury of the 16th, ives an account of the pickin 
up of a Japanese Junk by a in China seas. The crew 
dwindled down from seventeen to four, and were in a famishing condi- 
tion, their vessel having been disabled in a typhoon seven months before. 
The Captain kept the survivors on board his own ship for thirty days, 
and then put them on shore on the coast. Japan is a country yet to 
explored by the adventurous, and so far the Japanese have rejected all 
overtures to friendly intercourse repeatedly made by the French, the 
English, and the Americans. 

The troubled state of the Continent of Europe appears to have check- 
ed travelling. The Britannia, that sailed from Boston on Wednesday last, 
carried out only thirty-five passengers tor Liverpool. 

The owners of the fine American steam-ship United States are about to 
establish a line to Havre, and propose that she shall be the pioneer, and 
sail the 10th of June. She recently made a very good passage to Liver- 
pool, and has been much lauded in the Liverpool papers. The French 
Government steamers lately running between this port and Cherbourg 
have been finally reclaimed by the Provisional Government of France 
from the company that sailed them. 

The navigation of the Mississippi has been shortened about twenty-five 
miles in the neighbourhood of Point Coupée, Louisiana, by the opening of 
a navigable cut from one bend of the river to another. It is called the 
Raccourci Cut-Off, and the largest steamers pass up and down without 
difficulty. 

Complaints are made by the Bermuda Gazette of the high price, fifteen 
pounds sterling, charged tor passage in the Great Western from that island 
to New York. It is said to be much higher in proportion than the rate 
on any of the branches of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

After a long continued cessation for the annual process of cleaning out 
the aqueduct, the fountain in the Park has begun oceasionally to play. It 
is refreshing to see it; but what shall we do when the young silver firs 
round the marble basin attain their full height? Low shrubs are well 
placed there; but we scarcely want trees to conceal the water. 


FOREIGN ITEMS BY THE CAMBRIA. 


The directors of the Caledonian Society of London have, we see, com- 
menced a subscription for the family of poor Thom, the poet of Inverury 
—heading with a subscription of five guineas from their own funds. 

Abbotstord, the favourite residence of Sir Walter Scott, is said to be let 
to Mr. Hope, a London merchant. 5 

Insotvent MemBers or Partiament.—A bill brought in by Messrs. 
Moffat and Brotherton, entitled, “* A bill to enforce and render more effec 
tual the laws relating to the qualifications of members to sit in the House 
of Commons, and to provide for the exclusion therefrom of persons who 
shall be proved to be unable or unwilling to satisfy their just debts,” pro- 
posed to enact that after the passing of this act no person shall be qual 
ified to serve as a member of the House of Commons if he shall be proved 
to have suffered any judgment, decree, rule, or order, for the payment of 
money, to remain unsatisfied, or not sufficiently secured, for the space of 
six months, unless such judgment shall affect him solely as a trustee or 
anexecutor. The complaints of unsatisfied creditors against members of 
Parliament are to be reterred to a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and if a report be presented to the House unfavourable to the sit- 
ting member complained of, it will be received as final ; the sitting mem- 
ber will be declared disqualified, and a new writ issued for the election of 
a more “ honourable” member in his room. The preamble of the bill af- 
firms the necessity of “ preserving the dignity and independence of the 
House of Commons” by some such enactment. 

On Thursday the 4th of May, Mademoiselle Jenny Lind will, it is said, 
make her first appearance for the season, as Amina in “ La Sonnambula” 
—the best of her characters. This will be the anniversary of her brilliant 
début last year. 

Miss Cushman is engaged for ten nights at the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, where she is performing a round of her favourite characters, 
and drawing crowded houses. Mrs. Barrett performs with her. 

A new farce, from the pen of Stirling Coyne, has just been produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre, London. It is entitled “ Lola Montes, ” and is 
admirably adapted for the display of the abilities of Mrs. Keeley, who 
enacts the saucy Lola. Mr. Tilbury enacts the character of a blasé old 
prince, which is intended as a burlesque on the King of Bavaria, with 
great humour. A mock cachucha, danced by Mrs. Keeley and Mr. Til- 

ury, in which the plebeian beauty nearly kicks her princely admirer 
round the stage was capitally done, and elicited a hearty encore. The 
piece was completely successful, causing roars of laughter throughout. 

Mrs. Butler was expected to sail for New York in the Hibernia on the 
13th inst. 

The Governor-General of the Philippine Islands had started with a for- 
midable expedition, consisting of three steamers, a frigete, and various 
other yessels, with a large body of troops, for the purpose of attacking the 
Sula ietes at their ead-anembies. 

Amongst the communications sent in to the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Association, one was from Mr. Dickinson, on the application of vola- 
tile alkali, as it exists in guano, for the extirpation of the wire-worm. 

The influx of foreigners and of previous absentee Englishmen into Lon- 
don, is giving an impulse tothe home trade, and benefiting generally the 
metropolis. Furnished apartments in the West End are said to be in great 
demand. 

Prince Metternich, in the course of his long and prosperous career, has 
received every principal decoration which the munificence or civility of 
Europe could bestow, except those of the Bath and the Garter. 

There are no fewer than 200 candidates for the stall of military knight 
of Windsor, which has been vacated by the death of Lieutenant Whight- 
man, who only received the appointment in February, and was installed a 
fortnight since. 

From an official notice, it appears that the flag of the Venetian Republic 
is composed of three colours, green, white and red ; the green next the 
staff, the white in the middle, and the red at the end; at the top, the 
yellow lion in a white ground, bordered with the three colours. 

The consumption of coal by the Great Western Railway Company 
amounts to eighty-thousand tons annually. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh, of the 26th ult., states the strength of the 
Russian army at 831,200 men, 196,720 horses, and 2152 guns. 

The first Sicilian brig which has visited Monmouth since the revolution 
effected in Sicily went down the river with the new flag flying at her mast- 
head on the 20th ult. The flag is a tricolour, of green, white, and blue, 
the stripe running horizontally, The spectacle attracted general atten- 
tion. 

The Indian Government has ordered ice to be supplied for the use of 
the hospital for European soldiers ; and it is aaa to allow funds tor 
defraying the expense of punkahs, to maintain currents of air day and 
night in the barracks. “ 

he Provisional Government of Milan has expelled the Jesuits. Fit 
teen convents of that society in Lombardy have been closed, and their en- 
tire property sequestrated. : 

The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Ship Niagara is 
expected shortly in Liverpool from Glasgow, preparatory to her de- 
parture from that port for Boston, on the 20th of May. , 

Some ladies of Venice have petitioned the Provisional Government to 
form a battalion of women, who will tend the sick, make cartridges, and 
in case of necessity, share with their male comrades the danger of 
the fight. , ape 

The Inverness Courier states that Mr. Macdonald, of Bennevis Distil- 
lery, has presented to the Queen a cask of whiskey, which is not to be 
opened until the Prince of Wales has attained his majority. : 

The Duke of Buccleuch, who is one of the largest landowners in Scot- 
land, has determined not to let more than one farm to one tenant, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of land in few hands. : , ; 

Tur Danisu Navy.—The following is given as the list of the Danish 
men-of-war now in active service :—The Galathea, 20 guns; the Najaden, 
20; the Flora, 20; the St. Thomas, 25; the Mercurius, 25; the St. Croix, 
25; the Gefion, 46; the Thetis, 46; the Delphinen schooner; the Pilen 
schooner; the Neptune cutter; the Hecla, steamer, 200 horse power, 
armed; the Skirner steamer, 120 horse power, armed; the Agir steam- 
er, 80 horse power, armed; besides a flotilla of gun boats, armed with 
two guns, 60 and 40 pounders each. The Danish Government has besides 
—6 line-ot-battle - of 54 to 90 guns, 15 frigates, 5 schooners, 2 steam- 
ers, and 85 large an small gun-boats, which can be put into active ser- 
vice from fourteen days to three weeks. 25,000 mariners in all, in time 
of war, stand at the Government service. 


Osrrvary.—On the 12th March,, at Tampico, Lieut. J. F. Brand, jhe 
Admiralty Agent attached to the Royal Mail Steamer Great Western.— 
On the 28th March, in Sweden, the Chevalier Carl Johan Schonherr, the 
celebrated entomoilogist.—On the 10th ult., at Turin, the Hon. Lady Mur- 
ray, widow of Lieut-General Sir John Murray.—On the 20th ult, Lady 
Catherine Jermyn, daughter of the Duke of Rutland.—On the 21st ult, at 
London, Arthur Oats Harrison, Esq., one of the greatest private naturalists 
of his age.—On the 21st ult, at London, the widow of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart.—On the 21s‘ ult,in London, Lady Nugent. ¢ __ 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue Lire anp Apventures or Oxiver GotpsmitH: A Biooraruy iN 
Four Parrs. By John Forster, of the Inner Temple, Barrister. London, 
1848. Bradbury and Evans.—Tempted by the subject, the author’s name, 
and by the attractive form in which this book is presented to the public, 
we turned to its pages with interest and attention, and found ourselves 
unconsciously beguiled into an almost entire perusal. Mr. Forster is the 
well known and caustic critic of the Examiner, and brings to his task all 
the industry and critical acumen which have rendered that journal the 
terror of literary evil-doers, aud have made its commendation a bonne bouche 
for authors. This biography must have been a labour of love with Mr. 
Forster, if we may judge by his painstaking research for the scattered 
contributions of Goldsmith to the periodicals of his day, by the nice dis- 
crimination with which he balances facts and probabilities, and by the 
genial kindness with which he throws the mantle of charity over the little 
flaws in “‘Goldy’s” character. There seems to us little that is absolutely 
new in the anecdotes scattered through the book. Prior, in his life of 
Goldsmith, or Boswell in the life of Johnson, has told us nearly all that we 
meet with here. But the charm of Mr. Forster’s book is in the judgment 
and skill with which he comments on Goldsmith’s powers as a writer, 
and in his earnest appreciation of the goodness, gentleness, and innate no- 
bility of spirit, which lay hid in Goldsmith under a coarse exterior and a 
morbid craving for applause. We have suid that the materials are not 
new. Still it is pleasant to go back to the old familiar names and places, 
and read again and again of the Turk’s Head and the Literary Club, of 
Johnson, of Reynolds, and of Garrick! The subject will bear painting 
over and over; afd when such an artist as Mr. Forster takes it in hand, 
the pieture is sure to be striking, if not perfect. 

We do not like Mr. Forster’s style.* It has none of the easy flow, the 
simple elegance of him whom he delights to honour. There is a constant 
striving after antithetical points, resulting sometimes in obscurity. Who 
may also be answerable tor the punctuation we know not, but between 
author and proof-reader it results villanously. The wood cuts are of 
great beauty, and numerous; and the general getting up of the book isin 
the highest degree creditable. It is dedicated to Dickens in the following 
lines, which we wish had been arranged in prose. They would have 
sounded better in our ears. 

Genius and its rewards are briefly told: 

A liberal nature and a niggard doom, 

A difficult journey to a splendid tomb. 
New-writ, nor lightly weighed, that story old 
In gentle Goldsmith’s life I here unfold : 

hro’ other than lone wild or desert gloom, 

In its mere joy and pain, its blight and boom, 
Adventurous. Come with me and behold, 

O friend with heart as gentle for distress 

As resolute with fine wise thoughts to bind 

The happiest to the unhappiest of our kind, 
That there is fiercer crowded misery 

In garret toil and London loneliness 
Than in cruel islands mid the far-off sea. 

This is a sonnet, but it is scarcely poetry. The book concludes with 
amother attempt at versification, and we trust that Mr. Forster will here 
after eschew the Muse. 

The men who to the world most good have brought 
Have been the men most called on to endure; 

And till the world for which these men have thought 
Thinks for itself, there will not be a cure. 

We conclude with an extract from the preface, that embodies the au- 
thor’s view of his subject, and adds to his own testimony in Goldsmith’s 
behalf that of one of the master-spirits of our age. We presume this 
biography will be republished, but we must commend the London edi- 
tion, for a copy of which we are indebted to Mr. Putnam. 

“Oliver Goldsmith, whose life and adventures should be known to all who 
kuow his writings, must be held to have succeeded in nothing that the world would 
have hed him succeed in. He was intended for a clergyman, and was rejected 
when he applied for orders ; he poneient as a physician, and never made what 
would have paid for a degree. The world did not ask him to write; but he wrote, 
and paid the penalty. His existence was a continued privation. The days were 
few in which he had resources for the night, or dared to look forward to the mor- 
tow. There was not any miserable want in the long and sordid catalogue which 
in its turn and in all its bitterness he did not feel The experience of those to 
whom he makes affecting reference in his Animated Nature, ‘people who die 
really of ew in common language of a broken heart,’ washis own. And when 


he succeeded at the last, success was but a feeble sunshine on a rapidly approach- 
ing decay, which was to lead him by its flickering and uncertain light to an early 


ave. 
“Self-benetit seems out of the question here; the way to happiaess distant in- 
deed from this. But if we look a little closer, we shall see that a passes through 
it all without one enduring stain upon the childlike purity of his heart. Much 
mise vanishes when that is known; when it is remembered, too, thatin spite of 
it a Vicar of Wakefield was written ; nay, that without it, in all human probability, 
a Vicar of Wakefield could not have been written. Fifty-six years after its au- 
thor’s death, a great German thinker and wise man recounted to a friend how 
much he had been indebted to the celebrated Irishman. ‘Itis not to be described,’ 
wrote Goethe to Zelter, in 1830, ‘the effect that Goldsmith's Vicar had upon me, 
just at the critical moment of mental development. That lofty and benevolent 
irony, that fair and indulgent view of all infirmities and faults, that meekness under 
all calamities, that equanimity under all changes and chances, and the whole train 
of kindred virtues, whatever names they bear, proved my best education; and in 
the end,’ he added with sound philosophy, ‘these are the thoughts and feelings 
which have reclaimed us from all the errors of life.’ 
And why were they so enforced in that charming book, but because the writer 
had undergone them all; because they had reclaimed himself, not from the world’s 
errors only, but also trom its suffering and care; and because his own life and ad- 
ventures had been the same chequered and beautiful romance of the triumph of 


good over evil. 


_ “Though what is called worldly success, then, was not attained by Goldsmith, 
it may be that the way to happiness was not missed wholly. 


Tue Farmers’ Lisrary axyp Moyrury JOURNAL oF AGRICULTURE.— 
The May number of this useful periodical, with an excellent likeness of 
Mr. M. P. Wilder, President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
a large number of wood cuts, and abundance of sound, practical advice 
and information in all that concerns farming. 

Lonpon QuarTer.y, No. 164, Marcu, anp Westminster Review, No. 96) 
Arrit 1848.—These are laid on our desk by the re-publishers Messrs* 
Leonard Scott & Co. In common with every English Magazine and re- 
view, they each contain a laboured article on the French Revolution of 
February last. 


Tue British anv Foreign Mepico—Cutrureicat Review, Aprit 
1848.—Another reprint, evidently intended for members of the profession, 
though there are articles on the health of large cities and epidemic dis- 
Sases that might be of interes t to the non-professional reader. 


. Mover Sranparp Drama, No. 67.—This number contains the Elder 
rother, as now playing at the Broadway Theatre. It is edited by Pro- 


— Hows, and published in a neat form by J. Douglass, No. 11 Spruce 
street. 


Lamartine’s History or THE GironDISTs.—We have received from 
the Messrs. Harpers the third and concluding volume of this eloquent and 
Meastive work. It contains portraits of Robespierre and Charlotte Cor- 
dey, an index, and a memoir of Lamartine. The title page does not give 
the name of the translator, and not having the original at hand, wecannot 
compare the translation with it. But it reads fluently, and if faithful, is 
well done. We observe the words traveler, theater and sepulcher, spelled 
* we Write them, and from their occurring more than once, we fear they 
indicate a deliberate violation of orthography. This book is neatly got 
up, and must be very acceptable to those who are not French echolars.— 


How little could Lamartine, when he wrote it, have dreamed of the part 
he had himself to play. 








Che Albion. 


Tue Wanperiscs anp Fortunes or some German EmiGRants. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co., 1848. Such is the title of a readable little 
book, translated from the German, and now first published in this city. 
Its descriptions, commencing with a voyage from Bremen to New York, 
are very graphic, and its details of the impositions practised here and else- 
where on those who are bound “ Westward, ho!” may be useful to others 
besides natives of the Fatherland. The settlers who had started on the 
principle of a community of interests, and with a social organization ex- | 
cellent only in theory, soon came like others before them to the “ conclusion 
in which nothing is concluded.” The spot on the Big Hatchee, which 
was to be their “ happy valley” did not answer their expectation, and if 
not fictitious wanderers, they may yet be seeking their fortunes in the 
boundless regions of the West. If the whole story be a fiction, it is very 
tike truth ; and the book at any rate is a pleasant, portable, and well print- 
ed tome. In our literary extracts we give from it an account of a Sen 
Voyage, not a new subject certainly, but cleverly narrated. 


Peter Scutemint ix America. Philadelphia. Carey §& Hart. 1848. 
We are indebted to Mr. Wiley for a copy of this clever work. Many of 
our readers are aware that the original Peter is one of the great German 
school of romance, and that the American Peter was first introduced to 
notice in the lively pages of the Knickerbocker Magazine. But Peter 
grew into proportions too large tor the pages of the periodical, and here 
he comes in a volume of five hundred pages, full of pungent satire and 
serio-comic philosophy. We will not on a cursory glance pass opinion on 
the merits of the book ; but it seems especially addressed to our own sex, 
and has in the appendix some singular comments on the Fourierite system 
of the day. In glancing at it, we have been reminded of Southey’s “ Doc- 
tor,” though we have no idea of instituting a comparison. 


Tue First Prayer ty Concress.—This is not a book, but an Engrav- 
ing, sent us by the publisher, Mr. John Neale. It is a mezzotint by H.- 
S. Sadd, from an original picture by T. H. Matteson, and deserving of 
much commendation. It contains portraits of Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Randolph, Rutledge, Lee and Jay, all foremost men in the trying days of 
the Revolution, and will, we doubt not, meet a ready sale amongst those 
who cherish the remembrance of great deeds and high worth. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


We have received a printed report of the transactions of the above- 
named most excellent Institution: and we rejoice to learn from it that 
the Society is in the full tide of success. The number of subscribers has 
been more than doubled in the course of the past year, and amounts now 
to little less than ten thousand. This is an immense progress, and matter 
for hearty congratulation. We sincerely offer our own to the founders, 
the managers, the subscribers, and the public. 

We would venture, however, to make a few remarks upon the Art- 
Union and its management. Weare solely actuated by a love of the Fine 
Arts for their own sake, and by the wish that this association should carry 
out to its fullest extent the two laudable objects that it has in view—we 
mean the improvement of the public taste, and the encouragement of 
American Artists. That it has aroused the taste of the public the sub- 
scription list gives palpable evidence: and that, in a pecuniary point of 
view, it has done something for the Artists may also in fairness be con- 
ceded. But to awaken taste is one thing, and to improve it is another. 
It is one thing to aid in giving a livelihood to painters, but quite another 
is it to stimulate their latent genius, to cheer them on to renewed ef- 
forts in their toilsome profession, and to bid them, instead of looking com- 
placently on each other, turn their eyes to those mighty masters of by- 
gone days, who should be studied, who may be imitated, but who can 
scarcely be excelled or equalled. 

To come a little nearer to the point. We do not think, with all defer 
ence, that the Art-Union does as much for the Fine Arts as, with its means 
and increasing popularity, it might do. It sets before the public, and 
calls upon the public to admire, not the choicest works of art that are 
within its reach, but the best samples of American art that it can procure. 
It does more. It indirectly leads to the impression, that this country con- 
tains within itself the means of rising to a pitch of artistic greatness com- 
mensurate with its gigantic strides towards political and commercial su- 
premacy. It says indirectly, that American genius and skill have already 
surpassed all that Europe has to boast, and have no need to go back to 
the models of other countries. We have too high an opinion of American 
artists to suppose that they participate in this notion. They know Rome 
and. Florence too well, either by personal experience or by books. But 
if the Art-Union be satisfied, and through it the public taste be satisfied, 
is it probable that artists will seek and strive after a loftier and nobler 
style? To read the eulogistic address of the President delivered at the 
last anniversary, one would suppose the walls of the Art-Union gallery to 
be hung with pictures rivalling the master-pieces of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and Titian—that Claudes, Correggios, Vandykes, and Guidos were 
meeting us at every step. 

It is against this contracted view of the art of painting, this looking at 
it through the eyes of national pride, that as humble admirers of the art 
we feel bound to enter our protest. Is the same plan adopted in litera- 
ture—or in music, the sister art! Are Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, and 
Schiller—are Milton, and Shakespeare, and Pope, and Scott, and Byron, 
excluded from the libraries of this city, because America is justly proud of 
her Irving, her Prescott, her Bryant, and her Halleck?» There is a Philhar- 
monic Society here, and there was but lately an Opera establishment. Were 
Beethoven, and Mozart, and Haydn, and Mendelssohn excluded from the 
one, Bellini and Donizetti from the other, because they were not native 
artists? Or do the lovers of good books and good music imagine, 
that the public taste for them would be improved by giving exclu- 
sive patronage to home-raised authors and home-set music? Why 
should it not be the same thing with painting? To elevate the standard 
of taste, you must disseminate a knowledge of its choicest productions, a 
familiarity with its acknowledged master-pieces. By doing this the Art- 
Union would increase its claim for public patronage, and would, in the 
end, best serve the cause of American artists. It may be asked how it 
can be effected. It may be said, that the great galleries of Europe are too 
remote and inaccessible. We think not. We hold that good copies of 
the best picturea are of infinite importance in forming a correct taste, and 
that even choice engravings of these subjects would contribute greatly to 
the same effect. Let there be but a gallery here containing fifty fair copies 
of the noblest paintings in the Vatican and the Capitol of Rome, in the 
Pitti Palace and the Tribune of Florence, in the galleries of Parma, Bo- 
logna, Dresden, and Munich, and other European capitals—let this gallery 
be accessible to the public at all times, and we are confident that in 
twelve months there would be more true relish of the beautiful and the 
ennobling in art, than there will be in twelve years under the present sys- 
tem. Even copies by American engravers of the glorious ornaments of 
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raising as well as diffusing taste ; and though we searcely expect that a 
hint from so humble a quarter will be acted on, we trust that it will be 
taken in good part. 

The report of the Committee of Management is ably drawn up; it is 
more modest in its eulogy than the speech of the President, and contains 
the following remarks, which if not novel, are true, and happily express- 
ed :— 

“ And let us not forget also, that the beautiful in Art may bestow a cheering so- 
lace upon some who, being endowed with natural refinement of feeling, are, never- 
theless, suffering the inexorable demands of wverty, Or the coarse necessities of 
daily labour. It does not give the means to buy with, or the strength to toil with, 
but it adds to the cheerfulness with which the burden may be borne. To men 
pent-up in the dark streets of cities, and deprived of the free air and ~_ sun- 
shine of rural life, the painted canvas affords a substitute, not wisely to neg- 
lected, of the living landscape, a retiection, not always faint and without comfort, 
of the smile of God in nature. And it is not with the visit to the Gallery that its 
benefits terminate. It begets tastes, siinple and cheap in their gratification, which 
strengthen the domestic ties. It suggests employments which add new charms to 
home, however poor and scanty be the accommodation to which that sacred name 
is applied.” 

We had not intended to say a word abut the London Art-Union, dislik- 
ing very much the habit of drawing comparisons, Since writing the 
above, however, we have observed in our files a report of the Annual 
Meeting of this last named Institytion, and give further on an abridged re- 
port of it. It will be seen that there has been a great falling off in the 
number of subscribers, and that the Managers frankly admit that justice 
has not been done them in the engravings. The injudicious meddling of 
the Government is also thought to have worked badly. It should be borne 
in mind, that if the London Art-Union appears to cultivate almost ex- 
clusively its native and living artists, against which system here we have pro- 
tested, the English National Gallery, always open to the public, does not 
contain any works of living artists purchased by the Government. We call 
it our Gallery because we possess it and can appreciate it, not because we 
have produced it. A standing collection of the best works of all times 
and all places, coupled with an annual exhibition of the works of living 
American artists, would, we repeat, be conducive to the elevation of the 
public taste and the consequent progress of Art. 


———<g>——___—- 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


The usual annual meeting of this institution was held yesterday in 
Drury-lane Theatre, and the proceedings were conducted in the most 
satisfactory manner. The number of persons present was not, perhaps, 
so great as on former occasions, but nevertheless the meeting was very 
well attended. P 

The Duke of Cambridge, who presided, expressed his regret that the 
subscription during the past year had fallen nearly 6,000/. below that 
which preceded it. That they might at once understand the position in 
which the institution now stood, he would at once call on the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Godwin, to read the report. , 

Mr. Godwin then came forward and read thé report, which was a a 
long and very clearly written and able document. It stated that the to 
sum subscribed during the year was 12,857/., being nearly 6,000/. less than 
the amount last year. This great diminution it attributed partly to the. 
commercial distress and the exciting events of the period, but ripay ne | 
to the interference of the Board of Trade, under a clause ot the Royal 
Charter by which they were incorporated in 1846. The Board of Trade 
wished to effect the following charges in their constitution :— 


“1, That the whole number of works of art from which the prizes were to be 
taken should be selected by a committee, instead of permitting the prizeholders to 
select, as heretofore, from the various public exhibitions of the year. 

“2. The abandonment altogether of an annual distribution of engravings from 
modern pictures, and in lieu thereof the occasional distribution of engravings of a 
superior character as prizes amongst the subscribers. And 

“ 3, The retention of 10 per cent. out of the receipts, ‘ for the purchase of works 
not for distribution, but for public exhibition.’ ”’ 

To each of these changes the council of the Art Union to have 
opposed a steady resistance. The last two grounds of interterence have in 
consequence been abandoned pro tempore; but the Board of Trade still 
urges the first point, which involves a most important change in the con- 
stitution of the society. The report protests in forcible terms against 


interferencé, and states that the ‘council, with the sup of the subsecri- 
bers, are determined to’ oppose any alteration in the fundamental princi- 


ples of the institution. 

278 works of art were selected by the prizeholders of last year, and were ex- 
hibited in the Suffolk-street Gallery by the kind permission of the Society 
of British Artists. The collection was open for a mouth—a part of the 
time during the evening—and was visited by an immense number of 
reTrsOns. 

: The exhibition included the finished picture by Mr. H. B. Selous, from 
his prize cartoon, “ Queen Philippa interceding for the lives of the bur- 
gesses of Calais.” Itis proposed to distribute engravings from this pic- 
ture as prizes iu future years. 

At the present time there are no prints in arrear beyond those of the 
current year. With reference to the prints last sent out to subscribers, 
and of which many complaints have been made, the report contains the 
following passage :— 

“ The council will not shut their eyes to the fact that the prints last sent out have 
not been wholly satisfactory. It must be remembered that they are, in this respects, 
in the hands of the engravers. It is due to themselves to state, as regards the en- 

avings for the year 1847, that the propiety of refusing to distribute the impressions 
from the a when finished was seriously discussed by the council, but it was 
thought that such a course would be scarcely consistent with their duty as trus- 
tees.” 

It was further stated that they had taken all the means in their power 
to secure a satisfactory result. The engraving for the current year, 
“The Prisoner of Gisors,’”’ by Mr. F. Bacon, » Be Mr. Wehnert, is at 
press, and will be ready for distribution in the autumn. Very consider- 
able progress has been made in the preparation of the illustrated edition 
of L’ Allegro and I! Penseroso, also due to the subscribers of this year, 
which promises to be a very satisfactory production. ‘‘ Sabrina,” engra- 
ved by Mr. Lightfoot, after Mr. Frost, A.R.A., is nearly completed. It i 
proposed to appropriate this plate to subscribers for the next year, who 
will also receive a series of etchings or wood engravings, not yet de- 
cided ov. Mr. W. Finden is proceeding with “‘ The Crucifixion,” after 
Hilton. : 

For some ensuing year the council have commissioned the execution of 
several plates on steel, as an experiment to test the advantage or other- 
wise of such 2 course, instead of electrotyping one copper-plate—the 
9 age! print be which each subscriber hag - oe to be decided 

lot. The following pictures are already in hand :— , 

- The Burial of > d,” by Mr. F. R. Pisheos ill, A.R.A.; “ Richard 
Ceeur de Lion pardoning the archer,” &c., by Mr. John Cross ; and “The 
Irish Piper,” by Mr. F. Goodall. ‘— 

After detailing the steps adopted by the council for the encouragement 
of lithography and mezzotint engraving, and stating that the statuettes, 
casts, and bronzes allotted last year are being nearly all distributed, the 
report proceeds to state that— 

“ For the current year itis proposed to produce in bronze a bust of Her Majesty 
Pha a in a ea the pao of the charter. The —e of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert being taken, the bust by Chantrey, deposited in 
Windsor Castle, was adopted as the best, and a cast having been obtained for the 
society, with Her Majesty’s gracious permission, it was reduced, and will be ex- 
ecuted in bronze forthwith.” 

The cast iron figures of Thalia and the Wren and Flaxman medals”al- 
ready awarded to prizeholders have hitherto been delayed in their com- 
pletion by circumstances over which the council appear to have had_no 
control. 

The reserve fund now amounts to 2,8677. 6,090/. have been set apart 
for the purchase of pictures, busts, and statuettes ; and 3,899/. to defray 
the cost of engravings for the year. 

The sum of 5,835/., set a for the oe ym of works of art by the 
prizeholders themselves, be thus allotted :— 











the European galleries would prove of inestimable benefit, if circulated 
under the patronage of the Society. 

In a review of the National Academy of Design, the week before last, we 
paid a deserved tribute of respect to the talents of Artists of this country; | 
| 


and we trust that the foregoing remarks will not be construed into an at- 
tack upon the Art-Union. It is of great value now; and we would wish 
its usefulness a tenfold increase. We only hint at a practical mode of | 


15 works of.... £10 8 works of....£60 
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To these are to be added—30 bronzes of “ The Queen ;” 50 statuettes 
of “The Dancing Girl; 30 medals commemorative of Hogarth ; and 
300 lithographs of St. Cecilia ;’ making in the whole 554 works of art. 
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The total sum appropriated to the purchase and production of works of 
art including the rae of the engraving and illustrated book, is 9,899/. 

The report states, in conclusion, that the Royal Academy have set nye 
a room in the upper hall during the exhibition, and thata clerk should be 
especially employed there to answer the inquiries of Art Union subscri- 
bers as to pictures in the exhibition of which they wished to obtain in- 
formation. 

Mr. Martin moved a resolution— 

“That this meeting cordially agree in the efforts made to preserve the funda- 
mental principles of the institution, and request the council to persevere in their 
exertions. Also the thanks of the meeting are due to the council for their exer- 
tions,” 





Mr. Bond Cabbell! seconded the motion, and in doing so complained in 
strong terms of the conduct pursued by the Board of Trade towards 
their institution. He ridiculed the idea of throwing upon any committee 
the task of selecting prizes for individual subscribers, and stated that some 

ears ago a similar society to theirs had been brought to a premature end 

m having adopted an arrangement of the kind. 

An amendment was proposed to this resolution by a gentleman who 
spoke with much moderation and good sense, and who attributed the de- 
ficiency of 6,0002. not to the interference of the Board of Trade so much 
as to the inferiority of the prints issued to the subscribers. The amend- 
ment urged that the attention of the council should hereafter be more care- 
fully directed to this point. 

Mr. Godwin vindicated the conduct of the council in the matter, and 
referred to the language of the report on the subject. 

In consequence the amendment was withdrawn, and the original mo- 
tion carried. 

After the usual complimentary resolutions to the Chairman and hon. 
secretaries had been carried, his Royal Highness having expressed himself 
warmly interested in the prosperity of the institution, withdrew, and the 
awarding of prizes commenced.— Times, April 26. 
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AFFAIRS IN PARIS. 


It is said that the English press misrepresents affairs in Paris ;—here 

is one letter, however, which speaks with confidence of the future. 
Paris, Aprit 26. 

Sir,—Although I am well aware of your information, after what ny own 
eyes and ears ae taken in here, I cannot participate in your fears. Par- 
is is nowas tranquil as London. To understand this, you must understand 
the French people. On Thursday there were 400,000 men under arms 
here, la Garde Nationale, la Garde Mobile, la Garde Urbaine, and 40,000 
troops of the line. The Champs Elysées, the Boulevards, all the large 
open —— and wide streets on this side the Seine, bristled with bayo- 
nets. For six hours they defiled before the members of the Provisional 
Government at the Are de |’Etoile, and then it was found impossible to 
review the whole that day. This immense armed mass, called together 
under most exciting circumstances, fresh as it were from a revolution, 
which had passed the day in singing patriotic songs, dispersed at night as 
quietly as a smaller seatber might after any ordinary féte. The men 
might have beenchildren, their muskets sticks of sugar, so perfectly inno- 
cent was the whole affair. This is the French people. 

I am assured that on the evening of the 24th of February, after the 
bloody work of the day, the streets of Paris were quite safe, the fury of 
the people not only gone, but their usual gaiety and good humuor return- 
ed. For the three following days the city lay literalh at the mercy of 
amob. The Government itself (if Government it could then be called) 
recommended the maintenance of the barricades, and that every man 
should stand by his arms. Were houses then fired? Were shops _pil- 
laged? Did scenes similar to those enacted in 1830, at Bristol, occur here ? 
I have heard of nothing of the kind, of hardly a petty robbery, of no out- 
rage whatever. This is the French people. ) 

Vith all this they fully comprehend the nature of their revolution and 
the dearness of the price they are paying for it. They see trade and com- 
merce failing, labour unemployed, confidence gradually stealing away. 
They know how shy she is of weak governments, and that if she leaves 
them wealth goes with her. I do not hesitate to say that the bulk of the 
people—not the better educated only, but the bulk, the working classes 
—are penetrated with this feeling, and that with it there isa fixed deter- 
mination to support and protect the governing body whatever it may be. 
If there exists in Paris an armed force rash enough to contemplate an at- 
tack upon it, there exists also an armed force resolved to repulse that at- 
tack should it be made, and in number overwhelmingly greater. This 





was wy proved by the demonstration on the 16th inst. It has been said 
(but Ido not believe the report) that this demonstration was purposely 

brought about by the Government to test the patriotism of! the Parisians. 
If so, the experiment has been eminently successful ; but however brought 
about, it has done more to bring back confidence than amy event that has 
occurred since the revolution was accomplished. It has shown the insig- 
nificance of the Commuuist aud ultra Republican parties, how impotent is 
their desire, how vain are their threats. It has shown that in the midst 
of all the great changes that have taken place, there is a certain order re- 

maining, aud it has given the best guarantee that this order will be pre- 

served. It has proved the strength of the Government, that it is in ac- 

cordance with public opinion, and that it is able to enforce respect to the 

deputies, whatever the opinions they represent. Its effect upon the pro- 

vinces and throughout Europe may be immense ; in this respect it may 

be compared to the display in London on the 10th inst. 

I do not think, then, that there is much present danger to be appre- 
hended, either from the brutality of a mob or from the uncertain and im- 
petuous humour of the people. A French mob, unless under extraordi- 
nary excitement, is not brutal ; the people see clearly the necessity of pre- 
serving order. Certainly the communists may make some desperate move: 
there are men among them, rash, and hot-headed enough to attempt almost 
anything, and perfectly unscrupulous as to the means they might employ; 
but these must be raled by a majority, and the majority will be deterred 
by the nearly absolute certainty of a failure. Their only chance is a 
coup de main, and what is the value of that against a Government strong 
and on the alert—one, moreover, that having got possession of power by 
the same means is well qualified to hold it against a like assault ? ‘ 

Change your tone; it has been too mournful. You, in England, have 
looked at events occurring in Paris as if Englishmen had been the actors 
in them—not distinguished the difference in the characters of the two 
nations—and foretold the consequences accordingly ; or you have com- 
pared them with the events which history has recorded of the old revolu- 
tion, without making sufficient allowance for the attendant circumstances, 
and expect the same results to follow. You have compared things as like 
which are toed totally dissimilar. The French of the present day are 
not the French of ’93—more than 50 years have done their work upon 
them—50 years of civilization and unexampled progress for them and the 
whole world. 4 

Many of the events themselves have been magnified—facts distorted— 
words, used by individuals, given as expressing the sentiments of con- 
siderable bodies of men, when they really expressed only the sentiments 
of the person who uttered them. I will explain what I mean. 

_ On Saturday evening I was at the Club des Droits de !Homme—this 
is one of the most violent in Paris, frequented chiefly by the very lowest 
class of ouvriers. The members on joining take an oath to sacrifice rela- 
tions, friends, all that may be dear to them, should the interests of the 
association require it. The presidentand the vice-president wear the red 
cap. It is an ultra-Communist club. Saturday being the eve of the gen- 
eral election, the discussion turned chiefly upon that—the prospects of the 
party, the meansmade use of to influence deities, bribery, &c. It was 
somewhat animated ; but blows were not comé to—a very usual way, of 
enforcing ar uments here. One s er mounted the platform and advo- 
proms Maal pee 2 plan of pitching into the river hose deputies who 
By @ aoe their party. How was this received by the audience ? 
y great majority of them with shouts and ironical laughter ; and 
more, hes next speaker, who denounced the advocate of such a measure 
as no nee. a mate beast and unworthy evenof the name of Repub- 
aa oi been mae You have the naked fact of such a pro- 
et — oe} oe iade to the assembly, and you naturally conclude 
Y y tolerated it but concurred in it.” Describe the manner 


in which it was received, and yo i i i 
ras ret u reduce it 2 
ment of one individual, or at : Age acs tangle x: 


last has not always been aaa of very few of those present. This 


I am told that 7-8ths of the members of the National As will be 
moderate men, and that Lamartine will be president of | 7 Ropablic, 
Should this turn out to be true, why should notthings settle quietly down 
here? With a strong Government confidence will return ; with confi- 
dence trade and commerce will have as full play as they have ever had in 
France. To expect this is perhaps to be sanguine; but is such a prospect 
impossible to be realized? It is hopeless? Is it even im robeh le r 

leave altogether out of view the question of foreign. war and as to 
how far the change toa republic involves it. When the Assembly shall 
have met, and haye had time to develope its parties, then we dealt know 





something about the future of the revolution. It meets in a week ; the 


fortnight following will ~deal- that time one may form 
a ing like ee cio bear; ail then bd will be vague uncertain- 
ty. T. W. R. 
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MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A correspondent who consults the MSS. at the British Museum assures 
us, in reference to our statement touching the condition of that depart- 
ment, that an Index to the MS. volumes of the Catalogue of additional 
MSS., containing 45,000 titles, is completed and actually at press. It ap- 
pears, he says, from the Return presented to the House of Commons on 
the 3rd of March last that the proof sheets from B to KK of this useful 
volume have been received, and the sheets B to O. are actually printed 
off. That increased assistance is wanted in the Manuscript Department 
he admits; since the present establishment consists solely of the keeper 
and three assistants (one of whom has been employed since 1838—at the 
suggestion, it is believed, of the Geographical Society—in making a cata- 
logue of maps and plans). The same correspondent informs us that in the 
Department of Printed Books there are fifteen assistants and fifteen super- 
numerary assistants, besides transcribers;—a statement whichin no way 
meets our charge of the inefficiency of the establishment to perform its re- 
quired functions. Our remarks had special reference to the Catalogues, 
not to the general service of the department; and we believe the facts 
remain as we have stated them. In actually making out the Catalogues— 
that is, in keeping up the old and writing out the new—there are but three 
persons perce: tm ;—the work accumulates and falls more or less into 
arrear ;—the Grenville Library is piled in heaps like so much unassorted 
merchandize ;—100,000 volumes are lying about waiting to be entered ;— 
and new works cannot be obtained, as we said, for an unreasonable length 
of time. These things speak for themselves: and while they exist, a 
charge of inefficiency will lie against the institution and its management 
though it should boast an army of assistants and supernumeraries. Ac- 
cessions of such value are worth little to the public without a printed 
catalogue. Surely the Trustee: must see the necessity of publishing with 
as little delay as possible an ordinary good catalogue of the so-called addi- 
tional MSS. It is idle to wait till Mr. Panizzi’s system of dividing and 
subdividing and re-subdividing shall have been carried to the subtlest 
nicety of dilatory trifling. Students are either impeded in their pursuits 
or kept in ignorance of the real treasures of the Museum while the con- 
tents of the Library and MS. Department are either only half-catalogued 
or not catalogued at all. 

Seven hundred and fifty nine additions have been made to the MS. col- 
lection at this institution since the last report; including the volume of 
miniature drawings by Giulio Clovio, representing the victories of Charles 
V. of Germany ; a odlbeslian oftwo huudred and forty-one MSS. in Per- 
sian and Hindustani, presented by the sons of the late Major W. Yule ; 
four volumes of ethnographical and topographical drawings made by Mr. 
Goodall, the artist who accompanied Sir R. Schomburgh in his expedition 
to Guiana in 1835-39 ; a large and important collection of ancient Sy- 
riac MSS. obtained from the monastery of St. Mary Deifara, in the Desert 
of Scete, forming one hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes—amongst these are many fragments of palimpsest MSS., the most 
remarkable of which is a small quarto volume containing, by the first 
hands, nearly the whole of St. Luke’s version of the Gospel in Greek, and 
about four thousand lines ofthe “Iliad” of Homer, written, in a fine, square, 
uncial letter, apparently not later than the 16th century ; three finely il- 
luminated “ Books of Hours,” executed in France, Germany, and Flan- 
ders ; a volume of Persian poems by different authors, superior, it isthought, 
for delicacy of ornament and caligraphy to any in the Museum; a small 
but valuable collection of liturgical MSS. on vellum, containing the an- 
cient ecclesiastical services in [taly, France, aud England trom the ele- 
venth to the sixteenth century, including a“ Book of Hours” which con- 
tains the autographs of Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, his consort, Hen- 
ry VIII., Catherine of Arragon, and the Princess Mary ; several valuable 
liturgical and theological MSS, on vellum, of the tenth, eleventh, and 
tweltth centuries ; a selectionfrom the Rezzi collection of MSS. formerly 
at Rome; afine copy of the “‘ Roman d’ Athénes,”’ by Alexander de Ber- 
nay, written in 1330, on vellum ; many classical MSS. of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, comprising Cesar, Horatius, Sallustius, Cicero, 
Aulus Gellius, Plinius Junior, and others; also a copy of the ‘ Latin 
Chronicle of Eusebius,” Jerome and Prosser, of the ninth century, and a 
valuable “ Latin Psalter” of the thirteenth century ; a selection from the 
MSS. of the Count Ranuzzi, of Bologna, in eleven volumes, illustrative of 
the history of Italy, France and Spain, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and part of the eighteenth, centuries, especially in regard to the war of 
succession, which alone fills thirty volumes; the original diplomatic and 
private correspondence and papers of Lawrence Hyde. Earl of Rochester, 
and Henry Hyde, Barl of Clarendon, trom 1677 to 1696, from which the 
two quarto volumes were compiled by Mr. Singer.— Atheneum. 
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THE RIVAL OPERA HOUSES IN LONDON. 


Roya. [ravian Opera, Covent GARDEN.—Rossini’s La Donna del Lago 
was produced on Tuesday the 25th ult., for the first time this season. 
Though not one of the master’s capital achievements, it abounds in melo- 
dies that charm by their simplicity, highly-coloured dramatic ettects, and 
characteristic and brilliant instrumentation ; while the interpolation of a 
quartett and duet, the best pieces from an unsuccessful work— Bianca e 
Faliero—has strengthened the score by heightening the interest of the 
second act, which was somewhat feeble in its original state. No opera 
hitherts brought out is so well calculated to display the resources of the 
establishment. On Tuesday night Grisi, Alboni, and Mario—the Elena, 
Malcolm, and Uberto of the evening—were all in excellent voice, and 
Tamburini, though sutfering under indisposition, was an agreeable substi- 
tute for Bettini, the Roderigo Dhu of last season. Rossini composed this 
part originally for a ¢enore robusto, but when La Donna del Lago was pro- 
duced in Paris he arranged it expressly for Tamburini; and it is jos ns 
frem the lavish employment of florid passages that in its present shape it 
could have been intended for no other barytone, since in this peculiar 
style of vocalization Tamburini stands alone. There was nothing now to 
detract from his general excellence but an occasional tendency to sing 
flat; the force with which he took the high notes in the trio of the first 
finale, and the ease and fluency of the “ Sorgete,” were as remarkable as 
in his youngestand best days. Grisi was admirable throughout; in the 
simple unadorned cantilena, of which the cavatina, “ Oh mattutini albori, ” 
is such a beautiful example—in the passionate energy of the quarter, 
“Cielo il mio labbro” (Bianca e Faliero)—and in the traits de bravoure ot 
the variations on the final rondo, “ Fra il padre, ” she was equally perfect 
au€ astonishing ; her so/to voice singing in the last was beyond praise. 
Alboni’s voice, now restored to all its strength and beauty, came out with 
wonderful freshness in the melody of the cavatina, ‘ [2 quante lagrime,” 
the recitative of which was a triumph of vocal declamation; and in the 
lovely air of the second act, “Ah si pera,” she was encoved with accla- 
mations. The music of La Donna del Lago is well calculated to display 
Mario’s voice to the highest advantage; but that singer, whose facility of 
execution is remarkable, thought proper to introduce a cavatina from 
Pacini’s Amazilia, a composition of little instrinsic worth; by the help of 
some ingeniousand elegant fioriture, however, with which it has been em- 
bellished by Siguor Alari, an able musician, this cavatina produced an ef- 
fect that might have failed to accompany one of more real merit and less 
pretence; the applause was enthusiastic, and Mario was recalled. Be- 
sides these, we may mention the two duets for Grisi and Mario, and Grisi 
and Alboni (the last from Bianca e Faliero), and the fine quartet, ‘Cielo il 
mio labbro,” for Grisi, Alboni, Tamburini, and Marini, as specimens of 
perfect execution. Marini was an efficient Douglas, and his powerful bass 
was of great value in the concerted music ; his intonation in the cavatina, 
“ Tacilo voglio,” was at times unsteady, a fault too often to be noted in his 
performances. The choruses were sung with a body of tone anda preci- 
sion that we have seldom heard surpassed, and the Ba was all that in- 
strumental excellence can attain. In the first finale, however, otherwise 
so perfect and striking an ensemble, the harp was out of tune with the voi- 
ces and instruments, which somewhat damaged the effect of the chorus of 
bards, one of the most dramatic and masterly pieces in the opera. The 
house was crowded to inconvenience, and amongst the audience was ob- 
served the celebrated Mademoise!le Jenny Lind, who has recently arrived 
in London. 


THE Queen’s THEATRE.—Last night, the 27th ult. was an “ extra,” and de- 
voted to a variety of miscellaneous, characteristic of the “long Thursday,” 
the principal of which was the return of Cerito, who appeared in the 
Vivandiere. 

The performances commenced with Donizetti’s Luerezia Borgia, in 
which Cravelli displayed her powers with increased advantage—obtaining 
a vast deal of applause, and affording fresh proofs of her advance in the 
popular favour. Madlle Schwartz hess the part of Orsini, and ex- 
acted an encore of great force by her delivery of the drinking song. It 
is said that this clever contralto is about to be placed ina more prominent 


position before the public—to become, in fact, the heroine of an opera. 
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The part chosen has not yet transpired. The experiment, howeyer, is 
one of interest as well as of importance. 

Cerito was received with the enthusiasm due to an old favourite. The 
little “realist,” as a potential contemporary has taken occasion to style 
her, is thinner than she was, though none the less active. It seems she 
and her husband have been detained at Venice, through the political dis- 
turbances in that city, longer than was anticipated, her Alma fascinations 
having failed her for once in overcoming the interposition of authority 
and the impediments of revolution. But here she 1s at last and the sub 
seribers rejoice. Her pas in the Vivandiére is one of the pleasantest char- 
acter displays we know of, and there is no polka more “eee | rustic 
and coquettish than the Redowa. She appeared in these last night, and 
also in the famous pas de quatre from the Lac des Fées, which involves 
those oblique entrechats so well remembered, and so dear to the devotees 
of Terpsichore. This passage was encored ;—when was it otherwise? 
The little Neapolitan thus comes back in the possession of all the athletic 
and commanding vigour which has made her name illustrious, and ker 
conjunction with Rosati now gives great eclat to the ballet resources of 
the establishment. Let us not forget to mention that Cerito does not re- 
visit us unaccompanied by her husband, St Leon, who astonished us last 
night, as of old, by the spirit and endurance of his pirouettes. At the 
conclusion of the divertissement both were called before the curtain. 

The remainder of the programme consisted of selections from Nino and 
Fiorita. 
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LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
From the ‘* London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion." 


Very elegant materials are in use for evening dress, brocarts with large 
patterns in orange colour, having by candlelight the effect of gold ; others 
are of black grounds, with wreaths of roses or mixed flowers of showy 
colours, ondés satins and gauzes sprigged in stars of gold, or silk a 
broches, &e. Sky blue and violet are the prevailing colours ; pale blue 
for young ladies, and deep violet for the more advanced, which latter 
colour is also much used for high dresses and for mantelets and pelerines, 
harmonising in colour with the dress for these toilettes ; black lace is well 
suited ; foulards and bareges again constitute the most elegant negligés ; 
we have also toiles de laine glacés and embroidered, new popelines and 
checked taffetas ; the last are in small checks in which white prevails, and 
are adapted for young ladies. Many of the spring redingotes are orna- 
mented with buttons, others with biais, edged with —— or deep flounces 
festonnés, pinked or simply hemmed : corsages less high will be fashiona- 
ble, but will still have to contend with the Puritan form ; two styles of 
low bodies are spoken of ; those 4 la Grecque, with guimpe, and tassels 
are open, showing the chemisette ; corsages are also made of lace. There 
is no particular change in the sleeves ; for dinner dresses the trimming 
are mostly en tablier. In ball dresses the double and triple skirt are 
always worn. The mantilles, mantelets, demi-pelisses, little paletots, 
are all made this season of plain or glacé taffetas, the trimmings generally 
of frills, pinked in two or three rows at the back, two of which terminate 
at the arm, falling as a sleeve on the hand; the third is continued round 
the ends, which are either round or pointed. The, newest style is the 
mantillon, and is small in form, resembling the mantelet in shape without 
the ends; the Pardessus Milanais is of tatfetas d’ltalie glacé, with triple 
border of lace. The new bonnets are round in form, and jockey crowns 
continue in favour. Some bonnets are ofa more open form, and these 
require more ornament inside. Some are made entirely of ribbon, others 
of mohair and straw, and of gimp and straw ; but the Parisian ladies 
always give the preference to Leghorns, for which they reserve their 
ostrich, marabout, and heron feathers. A new tissu de paille is made in 
bands, which, sewed together, forms a pretty bonnet de fantasie. The 
capote castillane of pink satin, covered with black lace, forming fichu on 
the crown, and violette at the edge, ornamented inside with roses, 18 very 
generally admired. Fancy straws are ornamented by w ild flowers, 
foliage, bunches of the peach and apricot blossom, &ec. Various simple 
and pretty caps are ml for negligé, all of a round form, and many owe 
al § ot their beauty to a new kind of foliage ribbon, which forms 8o 
pretty a trimming. The fauchon is also admired, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with Valenciennes or Mechlin lace. Small blond caps with 
flowers, and dress hats with feathers. are reserved for evening wear; 
neeuds of velours épinglé are worn in the hair, and many pretty coiffures 
are made of bugles in every colour. Bracelets are universally in favour, 
large or sinall, rich or simple, in every variety of inaterial, one or more 
at pleasure. The Chatelaine suspended from the waist also varies in 
value. The gloves continue short, ornamented at the top by ribbon tor- 
sades 

—_ 
From the London Gazette, Friday, April 28. 
DowainG-StReet, Arprit 27. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to give orders for appointing— 

The Right Hon. Henry Lytton Bulwer, Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Queen of Spain. ; . 

The Right Hon. Henry Ellis, some time employed on an Extraordinary Special 
Mission to the Court of His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil. 

The Right Hon. Richard Pahguhem. her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United Statesof America. _ ; 

James Brooke, Esq., Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the island 
of Labuan. 

George Russell Clerk, Esq., Governor of Bombay. 

Henry Light, Esq., Governor and Commander in-Chief in and over the colony 
of British Guiana. 

George Grey, Esq., Governor-in-Chief of New Zealand. 

Charles Edward Trevelyan, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Board of Treas- 


ury. 

Sir Randolph Isham Routh, Knight, Commissary-General, employed on a par- 
ticular Service in Ireland. ; 

Rear Admiral Beaufort, Hydrographer tothe Admiralty. _ “ 

The Right Hon. James Stephen, one of the Under-Secretaries of State for the 
War and Colonial Department. : , 

Major-General William Morison, of the Madras Artillery, C. B. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Montgomery Lawrence, of the Bengal Artillery, 
C.B. ! 
to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commanders of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. é 

Her Majesty has also been graciously pleased to give orders for appoint- 
ing— 

Major-General William Francis Patrick Napier, C. B., to be an Ordinary Mem- 
ber of the Military Division of the Second Class or Knight Commander of the 
said Most Hon. Order. , ; ; 

And Her Majesty has farther been graciously pleased to give orders for 
appointing— i ; 

Lord Bloomfield, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Emperor of all the Russias. : 

Lord Cowley, Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the Confederated States 
of the Swiss Cantons. ; 

Lord William Hervey, Secretary to Her Majesty's Embassy at Paris. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of St. Germans, some time Secretary of Legation at 
the Court of Madrid, and afterwards employed by His late Majesty's Government 
on a Mission to the North of Spain. ; : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Justin Sheil, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Schah of Persia. ' all 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Bart., ay penne 5 og the ag — — . 

George Edward Anson, Esq., Keeper of Her Majesty's Privy fur 

The ie. Charles inaen Wena, late Master of Her Majesty's Household, 
and now Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General in Egypt- 4 

George Nicholls, Esq., one of the Secretaries of the Poor Law Boar th Sant 

Edwin Chadwick, Esq., one of the Commissioners for Inquiring into the Sanitary 
Condition of the Metropolis. : 

John George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., Clerk- Assist 

Alexander Milne, Esq., one — a 
ests, Land Revenue, Works, and Buildings. — Ls ; 

Sir Henry Thomas de la Beche, Knight, Director-General of the Geological Sur 
vey of the United Kingdom. . IN 

Bir Willi: onds, Knight, Captain of the Royal Navy. : 

1 Medes! veer Joshua Jebb, R. E., Surveyor-General of Prisons and [a- 

ili risons. , 
Picked — “— aby of the Commissioners of bead ere dew d Maapelle. 

Samuel George Bonham, Esq., Governor and Commander-in-Chief in over 
gr ee yang: a George Colebrooke, Knight, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick. 

Lieutenant-Colorel Frederic 


+ tad Boece Clarke. Knight, Chief Justice of Barbadoes. 


: night, Chief Justice of Jamaica. 

aod ee. Bow hant, Knight. Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

aoa = Secrland Essq., Chief Justice of Trinidad, and 

Sir ea ss rt Denis George, Bart., late Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, 

i ie Guciaary Members of the Civil Division of the Third Class, or Com- 
panions of the aforesaid Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Aprit 28.—The Queon has also been pleased to appoint Colonel Sir 
William Macbean George Colebrooke, Knight, to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the colony of British Guiana and its depen- 
dencies. 


ant of the Parliaments- 


rs of Her Majesty's Woods, For 


k Holt Robe, now administering the Governmeat 

































































Army. 


Office, - 25.—Ist Reg of Life Guards.—Lt George Henry Ca- 
venduh to be a. thant - v Sir Charles William Kent, Bart, de- 
ceased ; Cornet George Viscount Dupplin to be Lt., v Cavendish ; Lieut. 
Thomas Henry Kingscote, from half-pay 12th Light Drag, to be Cornetand 
Sub-Lt v Lord Dupplin ; Thomas Price Gratrex, Gent., to be Cornet and 
Sub-Lt, by pur vice Kin scote, who ret.—2d Drag Guards—Capt. Atwood 
Dalton Wigsell, from half: pay 60th Ft, to be Capt., v Sir Henry St. John 
Mildmay, Bart., who ex.—14th Drag.—Lt-Col. Samuel Robinson Warren, 
from half-pay Unattached, to be Lt-Col., v Edward Harvey, who ex 
Major John Wallace King to be Lt-Col., by. pur, v Warren, who retires : 
Gapt Charles Steuart to be Maj by pur, v King ; Lt John Forster Fitzger- 
ald to be Capt., by pur, v Steuart ; Cornet Samuel Kerr Ibbetson to be 
Lt, by pur v Fitzgerald.—Coldstream Reg of Ft Guards—Maj and Brevet 
Qol. Thomas Chaplin to be Lt-Col by purv Charles Anthony Ferdinand 
Bentinck, who ret upon half-pay Unattached; Capt and Lt-Coland Brevet 
Col Charles Murray Hay to be Maj by pur v Chaplin ; Brevet Col John 
Linton, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. aud Lt-Col., vice Hay ; it 
and Capt George Augustus Vernon to be Capt and Lt-Col by pur vice 
Linton, who ret; Ensign and Lt William Gregory Dawkins to be Lt and 
Capt by pur v Vernon ; David Robertson Williamson, Gent to be Ensign 
al Lt by purv Dawkins.—25th Reg of Ft—Ensign William George 
Turner to be Lt without pur v Whitty, dec; C Cramond Dick, Gent, 
to be Ensign v Turner.—34th Ft—Maj Nicholas R. Brown to be Lt-Col., 
without pur v Deedes, dec ; Capt Arthur Cyril Goodenough to be Maj, v 
Brown; Lt Thomas Bourke to be Capt, vice Goodenough; Ensign Joseph 
Jordan to be Lt v Bourke; Ensign W. Scott to be Lt by pur v Jordan, 
whose pro by pur has been cancelled ; Edward Geils Kenny, Gent to be 
Ensign, without pur v Scott.—43d Ft—Brevet Major Henry | Sadleir 
Bruere to be Major without pur v Egerton, dec ; Lt Jumes M. Primrose 
to be Capt v Bruere ; Ensign William Milnes to be Lt without pur vice 
Wilkinson app Adjut.; Lt Frederick Green Wilkinson to be Adjut., vice 
Primrose, pro.—64th Ft.—Assist Surg. W H Short, from the 35th Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg., v Purdon, who res.—7 4th Ft—Lt T W Evans to be Capt, 
without pur v Brevet Maj Ansell, dec; W W J Bruce, Gent., to be En 
sign, without pur.—89th Ft.—Serg Maj WW Watson to be Quartermaster, 
a, ~Pn dec.—Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Lt James Fischal Boyes to be 
Adjut., v Harvey, who has ret. : ; 

Commissariat.—Deputy Assist-Commissary General Paulet Henry St. 
John Mildmay has been permitted to resign his commission from the 31st | 
of January, 1848. ate 

Office of Ordnance, April 22. Corps of Royal Engineers.—Brevet Major | 
G GC Page to be Lt-Col., vy Alderson, seconded.—Second Capt. Henry 
W Lugard to be Capt, v Page.--First Lt Anthony David Craigie to be 
Second Capt, v Lugard.—Second Lt G H Gordon to be First Lieut., vice 
Craigie. ae 

War Office, April 28.—I\st Reg. of Life Guards. —Cor GH Earl of Mount 
Char'es, from the 2d Drags, to be Cor and Sub-Lieut, v Gratrex, who ex. | 
—2d Drag Guards.—Lt C H Key to be Capt, by pur, v Ley, whoret; Lt. | 
E R Keene, from the 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Key.—2d Drags.—Cor and 
Sub-Lt T P Gratrex, from the 1st Reg of Life Guards, to be Cor, v the Ear! | 
of Mount Charles, who ex.—12th Lt Drags.—Lt C Sutton to be Capt by 

r, V Maunsell, who ret; Cornet C E Grogan to be Lt by pur, v Sutton. 
15th Light Drags. —Cornet W Bennett to be Lt, by pur, v Keene, appoint- | 
ed tothe 2d Drag Guards.—13th Reg of Foot.—Lt G G C Stapylton to be | 
Capt by pur, v Rattray, who retires; Ensign J Nicol to be Lt by pur, v | 
Stapylton; W H Jones, gent, to be Ensign by pur, v Nicol.—15th Foot.— 
Ensign H W Walters he Lt by pur, v Mongomery, who ret; J Tuite, | 
gent, to be Ens by pur, v Walters; W R Thompson, gent, to be Eus by 
pur, v Blencowe, whoret.—43d Foot.—The Hon L W Milles be Ens, by 
pur, v Milnes, promoted. 

44th Ft.— Capt W St Leger Alcock Stawell, fm h. p. unatt, to be Capt, 
v the Hon St George G Foley who exgs; Lt F 8 Daubeney to be Capt 
by pur, v Stawell who rets; Ens W H Mansfield to be Lt by pur. v Dau- 
beney ; C Pye Pye, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Mausfield. 46th Ft.— 
Capt Mundy Pole, fm h p unat, to be my v Brev Maj G de Rottenbuig, 
who exgs; Lt A R Garrett to be Capt by pur, v Pole who rets ; Ens G 
F Dallas to be Lt by pur, v Garrett; W H Bennett gent, to be Ens by pur, 
v Dallas. 56th Ft.—Capt A Mainwaring, fmh p unatt to be Capt,vP A 
Iremonger, who exgs ; Lt JS H Farrer to be Capt by pur, vy Mainwaring 
who rets; EnsF H Sykes to be Lt by pnr, v Farrer; G L W D Flam- 
stead, gent, to be Ens by pur v Sykes. 64th Ft.—Lt T Stirling, to be 
Capt by pur, v Cavanan who rets; Eno R Du Cane tobe Lt by pur. v 
Stirling ; H G Grylls, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Du Cane; J R Moultrie, 
gent, to be Ens by pur, v Armstrong who rets. 

3d West India higinest.—liee P JJ Grant to be Lt by pur, v Foster 
who rete. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—Lt J. Edgar, fm h p Royal York Rangers, to 
be Lt, v R. Watson, prom ; Sec Lt J W M’Farlan to be First Lt by pur, v 

ar, who rets; W Baker, gent, to be Sec Lt by pur, v M’Farlan. 
revet.—Capt M Pole, of the 46th Ft to be Maj in the Army. 


Navy. 


ApMIRALTY, APRIL 28, 1848. 
Dispatches, of which the following are extracts or copies, have been re- 
ceived at this office :— 
No. 45. Vindictive, at Jamaica, March 5, 1848. 
8ir,—With reference to my letter, No. 42, of the Ist inst., reporting the 
departure of her Majesty's ships Alarm and Vixen for Blewfields, to con- 
sult with her Majesty’s Consul General and Agent, as to the best means 
of obtaining redress trom the Nicaraguan Government for the insults and 
outrages therein mentioned, and oo aaa the release of two British sub- 
jects, carried offfrom San Juan by Colonel Salas, of the Nicaraguan army, 
have the honour to transmit herewith, to be laid before the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, a copy of adispatch, dated the 21st February, 
which I have this day received from Captain G. G. Lochof the Alarm, re- 
porting that the ships arrived at Blewtields on the 5th of that mouth, and 
Mr. Walker having been embarked, according to his request, they pro- 
ceeded on the 7th for San Juan, where they arrived on the following 
day. 
As the nearest Nicaraguan settlement was at Serapaqui, about 30 miles 
up the river, which, from the strength of the current and various rapids, 
is generally a four days’ journey, Captain Loch accompanied by Mr. Wal- 
ker in his own boat, proceeded to that place at once with a force of 260 
men in 12 boats, and after a most fatiguing pull of 74 hours, anchored on 
the evening of the 11th near the spot. 
it was here that the melancholy death of Mr. Walkeroccurred ; he was 
unfortunately drowned whilst attempting to save the life of afriend who 
accompanied him in his boat, and had fallen overboard in the night. 
They both lost their lives. > 
On the morning of the 12th, the expedition got under weigh, and pro- 
ceeded towards the fort, where it had been ascertained Colonel Salas was 
commanding officer. _ Onnearing it, Captain Loch and Commander Ryder 
ushed ahead in their gigs, in order to state the object of her Majesty’s 
forces being in the river, but no soone ; 


r were they seen than they were 
fired at, both by cannon and small arms. As this act effectually caavanel 


any peaceable arrangements, the boats were at once brought up, andat{ter 
an hour and a half’s pull against the rapid tide to reach the lan ing-place, 
during which the crews were exposed to a very heavy fire from both 
sides of the river, they effected their object, and the Nicaraguan troops 
fled at once, when Captain Loch totally destroyed the fort, and threw all 
the arms into the river. 

The loss on our side amounted to two killed, and one officer, and 12 
amen, marines, and soldiers wounded; a list of which is enclos- 





Lhave to express my admiration of the great gallantry, zeal, and per- 
severance diene ed by Captain Loch and the officers and men of both 
services employed under his orders on the occasion. 
(Signed) F. W. AUSTEN, Vice Admiral. 
Te the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
: Fort San Carlos, Nicaragua, Feb. 21, 1848. 
Bir,—In pursuance of your instructions, and in accordance with the 
wishes of her Majesty’s late agent and consul general, Mr. Walker, I have 
Ni onour to acquaint you that I proceeded up the river San Juan de 
icaragua, incommand of her Majesty’s conblant forces consisting of 260 
goeee and men, contained in 12 boats of her Majesty’s ships Alarm and 
ixen, and captured the post of Serapaqui, after a sharp action of one 
ur and forty minutes, with a lossof 2 killed and 13 wounded. 





The post is situated on a poi roiecting i “ es . 

, i a point projecting into the river very abruptly 

2 7 — of 50 feet, is protected fn the rear by a dense deat. sak in 
b © front by an abattis, formed of large trees felled, with their heads and 
Dranches reaching into the river. It was only to be approached by head- 
ing a rapid current of nearly five knots an hour, in older to pass the fort 
aded —e a steep and narrow landing place above the stock- 
On F riday, the 12th instant, Commander Ryder and myself (who were 


im advance in our igs) hove in sight of Sera i, si 
, n srapaqui, situated at the head of 
® straight reach, of about a mile and a half ieee. No sooner did my boat 





Fb pies than she was fond agen by two guns, which effectually precluded 
the possibility of any peaceful arrangement. 

I therefore waited. to reconnoitre until the heavy boats arrived, when I 
led them up the river. A spare pinuace, commanded by Lieutenant 
Johnston, of her Majesty’s ship Alarm, containing some of her Majesty’s 
38th Regiment; the Alarm’s barge, command by Lieutenant Ridge, 
and First Lieutenant Boyle, of the Royal Marines, with a part of his de- 
tachment, and the Vixen’s port paddle-box boat, with the head quarters of 
the detachment of that regiment, commanded by Captain Smith, owing 
to their fast pulling, took the lead after the gigs, and on we went, but the 
current was so strong, that one hour and a minutes elapsed before we 
were enabled to pass the batteries sufficient y high to drop down to the 
lauding-place previously mentioned, by which time nearly all the boats 
were up. I then gave the order to land, which they did with an English 
cheer, aud in ten minutes our flag was hoisted on the fort. 

After a chase of thirty minutes into the thick woods, | ordered the re- 
call to be sounded, destroyed the stockades, spiked the guns, broke their, 
trunions, and threw them into the river, together with musquets, ammu- 
nition; and, after embarking the force, set fire to the defences. 

I wus unable to ascertain accurately the loss of the enemy, owing tothe 
density of the cover into which they retreated ; 20, however, were tound 
dead, ‘and I have reason to believe that about double the number were 
wounded. ‘Their force consisted of about 200 soldiers, besides some boat- 
men pressed by Colonel Salas into his service. : 

Nine prisoners were captured, amongst them two wounded officers ; 
these I sent to the ship—the remainder [ have distributed amongst the 
boats to act as pilots. 

The defences of the post consisted of six angularstockaded entrenchments, 
formed of very tough timber, eight feet high and four feet thick, one side 
of each stockade looking across the river, and the other down the reach. 
The principal stockade commanded the landing place, in which one of the 
guns was mounted at the time. 

It was with great satisfaction that I saw the cool and steady behaviour 
of the men, under the trying circumstances of crowded boats, exposed toa 
hot fire from both sides of the river from unseen marksmen, without the 
possibility of effectually returning it, while in almost a stationary position 
owing to the current running like a mill-stream. And it is astonishing to 
me that a greater loss did not occur, as the boats were riddled with shot, 
and nearly half the oars broken. 

To distinguish one brave oflicer from another, when all did their duty, 
isa difficult task ; but I may remark, that I found Captain Smith, com- 
manding the detachment of her Majesty’s 38th Regiment, by my side on 
landing ; Commander Ryder, at the head of his division, close by me ; 
Lts Johnson and Ridge, of the Alarm, leading their men in gallant style; 
and First Lt. Boyle, Royal Marines, of the same ship, leading his detach- 
ment as my guard, and showing an example, which his mariues could not 
butfollow. 

Mr. Martin, paymaster and purserof the Alarm, accompanied me in my 
gig, and was of the greatest value and assistance. Besides these officers, 
[ beg to recommend to your favourable notice Mr. Collins, paymaster and 
purser of her Majesty’s ship Vixen, who was a volunteer in the head- 
quarter paddle box boat; the Hon H. A. Moreton, mate of the Alarm, who 
commanded the pinnace, and did good execution ; Mr. Tyler, mate of the 
same ship; Mr. N. E. B. Turnour, midshipman of the Vixen, who was badly 
wounded ; and 1 beg to mention a seaman of the Vixen, named in the mar- 
gin, who captured the colours. I have, &«., 


(Signed) GRANVILLE G. LOCH. 
Captain H.M.S. Alarm, and Senior Officer, &c. 
P.S. Commander A. Ryder to brought under my notice the zeal and gal- 
lantry of Mr. F. A. Dewdney, Midshipman of her Majesty’s ship Vixen, 
commanding the 8.P.B. boat. 

I beg also to mention the zeal and activity of Lt. Scott, First of the Vix- 
en, in forwarding the advance of the launches over the rapids, and his ex- 
ertions in pushing on the slow boats of the force. 

Vice Admiral Sir Francis W. Austen, K. C. B., 

Commander in Chief, &c. 


The general statement, to which the foregoing account has reference, 
was published here some time since. The details are of interest. 

H. M.S. “Cormorant.”—The crew of this ship has in the most 
generous manner contributed the large sum of 200/. 13s. 4d. to the 
fund for the relief of distress in Ireland and Scotland. The circumstances 
attending this munificent donation are as follows, as they appear from a 
letter from Captain F. B Seymour, R. N., late in commaud of the Cormor- 


ant, to the Secretary of the British Relief Association :—On the night of 


April 1, 1847, the crew of the Cormorant. in conjunction with the crews 
of the French frigates Virginie and Héroine, succeeded, b eat exertions, 
in extinguishing a dangerous fire which broke out in the Custom-house 
stores in the Castle of Callao, in Peru, and saving thereby an immense 


amount of property, amongst which was British property to the value of 


2,000,000 dollars. So sensible were the British merchants of the services 
rendered, that 11 British firms and one American firm immediately sub- 
scribed 4,000 dollars to be distributed, as a testimony of their gratitude, 
amongst the crews of the respective vessels. The sum of 1,000 dollars 
was the portion of the crew of the Cormorant; but the gallant men who 
composed it informed their Captain that they declined to receive any pe- 
cuniary reward whatever, considering themselves amply repaid for wad 
they had done by the thanks of those who had benefited by their ser- 
vices. This answer was conveyed to the merchants, who, on their part, 
declined to take back the money, and suggested that if the crew would 
not receive it for themselves, they would direct such use to be made of 
it as they might think proper. The crew of the Cormorant then decided 
that it should be disposed of in alleviating the miseries of their fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland and Scotland, and it has been paid in accordance 
with that decision. 


The command of the East India and China station has been conferred 
on Sir Francis A. Collier, who will hoist his flag in the Hastings, 72; the 
command at the Nore, on Vice-Admiral the Hon. George Elliott. 





PIRATICAL MALAYS IN BORNEO. 


Sir William Hoste reported that he followed three prahus until the brig 
had shoaled the water to her own draught; when he despatched the 
boats in pursuit, under Lieut. Norceck, which officer, having boarded 
them shortly after they had run on shore and been deserted by their crews, 
found them to be laden with rice and other products of the country and 
no an or arms of any kind below. Imagining, therefore, that they were 
trading vessels, he returned towards the Ringdove, upon which the crews 
immediately regained the prahus, and were again making off from the 
shore, when a second order from Sir William Hosts, despatched by an- 
other boat, directed Lieut. Norcock to bring one of the prahus to the brig, 
in order that the commander might judge himself of her character. One 
of the prahus was consequently taken possession of and brought alongside 
the Ringdove, the crew rowing it themselves, and having a guard over 
them of three marines and several seamen. On being made fast alongside 
the brig, without any previous warning, the pirates, for such it appears 
they were, though their arms had been skilfully concealed, suddenly rose, 
and simultaneously with their krises flew upon the seamen and marines, 
and, before they could defend themselves, one marine was killed, and 
two marines and a seaman severly wounded, they being all of the Ring- 
dove's crew then on board the prahu. The prahu was at this time under 
the quarter, and touching the counter of the brig; so close, indeed, that 
one of the pirates actually took his — and lunging it through the port 
of the Ringdove, mortally wounded the master ; and it was also reported, 
though I cannot ascertain exactly whether true or not, that the headman 
of the pirates, after killing the marine sentry dead with his krise, seized 
the musket as the man fell into the hold of the prahu, and fired it at the 
officers standing onthe gungway. The pirates then cut the hawser adrift, 
and seizing their paddles made off for the shore. A desperate and well- 
planned maneeuvre, it must be admitted ; and as it was at this time dark, 
there would have been a probability of escape had not the boats of the 
et been quickly mauued and sent in chase. The prahu was overtaken 
and boarded in less than ten minutes, upon which the crew retreated 
below, and with their long spears, through the bamboo flooring, made a 
desperate defence, and finally refusing all quarter, they were slain to a 
man, and the prahu sunk by the gun of the pinnace.”— Capt. Mundy, R.N. 


: Loss or tHe Genera Woop Convict Surp.—Massacre OF THE 
CrREw.—We had occasion recently to state the great appreheusions en- 
tertained for the safety of this vessel, which sailed on the 2nd of Jan. from 
Singapore to Penang, with passengers and a great number of convicts ou 
board. | By a letter received from one of the passengers, Lieutenant Sey- 
mour, it now appears that, on the day after sailing, the convicts broke 
loose, and, arming themselves with pieces of timber, commenced the at- 
tack. The crew was thrown into a state of inexplicable confusion. The 
captain was frightened, and lost all presence of mind. Nothing was done 
to oppose the mutineers, who had now seized upon the arm chest, which 
had been most emigently left open. The Lascar crew ran up into the 
rigging to save their lives : and the few Europeans who attempted to do 
ther duty were overpowered and thrown into the water. Amongst these 








were the captain and Mr. Gill, the third mate, whose gallantry was 
worthy of a nobler field and a better fate. It is a curious trait, that after 
Mr. Gill was bound and almost cut to pieces, a sort of superstitious fear 
prevented his assassins from throwing him overboard, as they had done 
many others without any ceremony. As he lay on the deck dying, five 
of the convicts stood over him as a guard, cutlass in hand, and unable to 
look upon his mangled form, they covered him with a blanket till he was 
dead, and theu took courage to touch him and throw him into the sea. 
The crew were =ll, or nearly all, murdered or drowned. The lives of 
the passengers were spared. The convicts navigated the vessel until the 
20th of January, when they came in sight of the Great Natunas, and on 
the following morning they ran her on a rock near Pulo Salaout, on the 
island of Bungarow. They left about thirty Lascars, twenty convicts, 
and those of the crew who had not been previously massacred, on board 
the vessel, which shortly afterwards went down in deep water, and took 
to the boats, the passengers being with them. They reached the island 
at sunset, where they were well received by the Malays, who afforded 
them assistance, and proposed to send them to the Rajah. This, however, 
was objected to by the convicts. In the meantime, the passengers having 
acquainted the Malays with the real character of the parties, the Malays 
took part with the passengers, and succeeded in reseuing them from t 
convicts. The convicts then took to their boats, leaving about twenty of 
their number behind, who have been made prisoners. It appears that 
the unfortunate vessel, though carrying nearly one hundred convicts, had 
no military guard, and the Daily News, in an able article, reprehends the 
practice of conveying convicts on board ofa vessel in which were ordi 
| passengers with their tamilies—without military escort, or other efficient 
ineans of keeping them in order. The convicts, it appears, were unhand- 
cuffed.— English paper. ; 
The fate of Mr. Gill, the mate, was peculiarly horrible. Lieutenant 
Seymour says this unfortunate officer, after being severely wounded by 
the convicts, made his way to the door of the cabin in which the pas- 
sengers were assembled, and was, for the moment, rescued from the con- 
victs and dragged inside the cabin by the captain. After lying on the 
deck some time, suffering from his wounds, and being apprehensive of 
further ill-usage, he crawled to the galley window, and thence threw 
himself into the sea. Lieutenant Seymour had himself a very narrow es- 
cape; he was forced overboard, but contrived, though wounded by a 
cutlass, to get hold of a rope and conceal himself in the gig, where he was 
discovered in the morning, and being recognized as a passenger, and not 
an officer, he was ordered on deck and his life spared. Lieutenant am 
mour adds, that some of the crew of the General Wood may have escaped, 
but very few of them; all the officers are said to have perished. The au- 
thoritics at Singapore and Penang have adopted every means for the cap- 
ture of the convicts.— English paper 


Tue Memoraste Texta or Aprit.—We- are sure our readers will 
share in the satisfaction which we feel in being enabled to announce that 
the event of Monday, the 10th instant, is about to receive a fit and endur- 
ing memorial. That majestic expression of the nation’s unanimous and 
unfaltering allegiance to the cause of public order will not be allowed to 
remain uncommemorated by some permanent practical token of that moral 
fellowship of class with class which has so signally proved itself the sta- 
bility of our times. . ; 

Her Majesty and her Royal Consort will, we are informed, give a munifi- 
cent sanction to the intended appeal to public gratitude and liberality. 
| The enthusiastic fidelity with which, in the recent public peril, the hum- 
| blest members of the industrious and labouring community sas their sup- 
| port to the law and government of their country, is as heartily appreciated 

be the Sovereign as it is by those who personally shared or witnessed 
their exertions. 

Of the precise nature of the memorial now contemplated we are at pre- 
sent unable to speak. The eventual destination of the fund about to be 

raised will be in some degree dependent on the amount contributed. We 
‘can, however, distinctly assure the public, that practical utility will be 
steadily kept in view by those who have consented to accept the respon- 
sibilities of trusteeship.. When we state that the committee which has 
been formed includes the names of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
present and the late Premier, Lord Stanley, the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, and Sir Moses Montefiore, it is needless to add that neither secta- 
rian nor party predilections will warp the expression of public sorma 4 
from its legitimate object We believe that the erection of a free hospital, 
dedicated to the use and service of the people, the establishment of baths 
and washhouses for the accommodation of the poorer classes, and assist- 
ance to existing imstitutions established for the benefit and assistance of 
the poor, are among the objects from which the committee will probab 
make their ultimate selection. Suggestions from subscribers are invited, 
and will receive full consideration. 

We have now only to express our confident hope, that the contributions 
to the furtherance a this design will be on ascale befitting the itude 
of the obligation under which our poorer fellow-citizens have laid all 
classes of society in this metropolis. ‘‘ Repayment” of such services as 
those which were freely rendered on that memorable day, by the indus- 
trious poor of London, to the commerce, credit, and institutions of Great 
Britain, is out of the question. But we think we know enoogn of the 
temper of our countrymen to be safe in assuming that they will joyfully 
express their sense of the priceless blessing of fidelity. on the part of the 
poor, to those laws which guarantee the wealil of the rich and the se- 
curity of all.— Morning Chronicle. 








in the miscellaneous department of our journal appears to be 


contrast drawn by a correspondent of the Atheneum between the salaries 
allowed for the official services of scientific men and the remuneration 
paid by the Government to messengers and doorkeepers. It is really dis- 
graceful to the country that its pecuniary estimate of, science and literature 
should be no higher, and, in some instances, even lower, than the val 
it sets on the ability to open a door or to deliver a message. The toes. 
keeper of the House of Commons receives no less than 874/. a year while 
| the astronomer-royal and the principal librarian at the British Muse : 
| have each of them only 800/. per annum. The first assistant ostedaumer- 
royal has precisely the same pay as the assistant deliverer of the votes of 
the House of Commons; while the deliverer-in-chiet has nearly three dines 
the sum, and is pecuniarily ona footing with the astronomer-royal and the 
principal librarian of the British Museum. It is a fact, that the chair “4 
the hat of the Admiralty is worth to its occupant nearly two-thirds of 
the sum enjoyed by the gentleman who fills the chair of “no “ 
of Fortifications at the Royal Military Academy, The former re- 
ceives 160/. a year ; while the teacher of a most important science, in an 
institution where young men are prepared for the service of their count 
is in the receipt of only 2502. per annum. These discrepancies mer to 
rendered useful in the cause of retrenchment, by the striking proof the 
afford that a system of unfair remuneration had prevailed ; and that 4 
equitable adjustment, giving industry and intellect their due, but taking 
from pampered indolence its unmerited gains, is urgently required.— Daily 
News. 


Rewarp or Lirerature anv Scrence.—More than a peering gerne h 
ue to the 


Srexp axp POWER OF Enotisn Locomotives. Fifty-three miles within 
fifty minutes on the Great Western Railroad.—This extraordinary perform. 
ance was achieved yesterday morning, with the usual 9.50 down express 
train from Paddington. The train consisted of five carriages, weighin 
about 50 tons, and was attached to the “Emperor,” one of the new pwd 
of eight driving-wheel engines with 18 inch cylinders and 24 inch stroke 
The train started from Paddington at 9.51.55, and the engine entered 
Didcot station precisely at 10.41,45, having, therefore, ran the 53 miles in 
49 minutes 55 seconds or at the rate of 64 miles an hour for the whole 
distance. 


A numerously attended meeting of gentlemen, chief i 
on Wednesday evening last at the Institute of the Fine "nem te ae 
the propriety of adopting a petition for presentation to Parliament pray- 
ing that no interference be permitted with Mr. Barry’s design for com- 
pleting the Palace at Westminster. Mr. Illidge, who presided explained 
that a commission had been appinted with a view to make reductions in 
the expense of the new Palace,—and he believed it was proposed to cut 
down the height of the Victoria Tower from 220 feet, as originally planned 
to 120. The petition—which was adopted—set forth that the work in 
question is one of great national importance, and of great influence upon 
the arts of the country as a specimen of the taste and talent of the ave; 
and the petitioners think that no mistaken economy of time or money 
should be allowed to interfere with the genius of the architect especially 
with reference to the Victoria Tower.— Atheneum, 22nd April. 








TABERNACLE. 


y R. DEMPSTER’S Last Original Ballad Entertainment this Season, will be given at the 
Tabernacle, on Wednésday evening, May 24th, when he will sing the following favour- 
ie songs—The Spot where I was Born. The Loved one was not there. John Anderson, my 
Jo. The Rainy Day. Saw ze my wee thing. I’m with you once again. A man’s & mant or 
a’ that, Lament of the Irish Emigrant. Let us Love one Another. My Nannie, O. I m 
lose, = alone. Jeanie Morrison. Duncan Grey ; and his popular Cantata, the May 

in three parts, 

A, 50 cents, to be had at the music stores; of Mr. Dempster, New York Hotel, and at 


Doors open at 7, to commence at eight o'clock 





my Dit 











ee 
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THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


"ool by HS $774, IN CARPENTER’S PHILADELPHIA.— ved on 
S . an Picture by T.H.M with a gra descrip- 
tion from Cy igh pomere OHN ADAMS. Plate 20 by 25 inc’ printed on fine paper 
24 by 32. Proofs 


; India Pa $5. Just published 

ja few copies on In {GUN NEALE, 56 Carmine New York. 
Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 
United States. my 13—It* 

















GAS FIXTURES. 
BR ets RECEIVED from the celebrated house of Cornelius & Co. a select assortment of a 
NEW 


STY f mn 

av GAS FIXTURES, Viz: 

CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to call and inspect them. 

WN. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, &c. 

my m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 








PRINTING TYPES 


L be sold at BRUCE’S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, after March 15th, 1848, at 
wi following low prices, for approved six months’ notes: 
ROMAN. 


TITLE, &e. SHADED, &c. 
PICR. 0cccccccs s POF ID. BD 6G... .cccccscccceM CBs cccccccscocce 90 cts 
82 5B. 













eee ces eRe cceceserceres 
The above pateee, in consequence of increased facilities for manufacture, are much re- 

duced from former rates. A liberal discount for cash in hand at the date of the invoice. 
Presses, a Cee Wood Type, Ink, &c. furnished at the lowest manufacturers’ pri- 

either for cash or credit. ; 
“Our Book for 1848 is now ready for distribution to Printers, who will send for 
and contains many new articles that we have never before exhibited, such as Writing 
Ornaments, Ornamental Fonts, &c. of which we have an ample stock for the 
pt execution of orders. 


rinters of Newspapers who choose to publish this advertisement three times before the 
1st of June, 1848, and send us one of the papers, will be paid for it in Type when they pur- 
chase from us, of our own manufacture, selected from our specimens, five times the amount 
i bill 
of For ale, several sa second-hand Cylinder and Platin Power Presses, Standing 
Hand 
mayl3 3t 


— rinting resets, be 


EORGE BRUCE & CO., 13 Chambers street New-York. 


cocccevecccerelODecceseess ° 





MARINE PAVILION, 


OCKAWAY, L. I., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above wellknown Sea-bathing Es- 
tablishment are respectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of visitors 
early in the 


season. 
Parties desirous of engaging rooms may be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 
@ressing the subscriber, at the Astor House. we a widen | 
ml3 HIRAM CRANSTON. 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 

IETZ, BROTHER & Cvu., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 

D fost south of Fulton Street, are menemorering, and have always on hand a full assort- 


ment in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 


lar Lam t, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Ae mh Lamps, gilt and bronzed, ® , 

Bracket, do do do 
Side, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 

do Bracket do do do 

do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do do do 


China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 
Hall ‘quate a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


ass 8. 

Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

Paper Shades, a large assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oils—Sperm, Whale and Lard of the best quality, 

Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


by bert MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Bxhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in length, 
extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and reaching 
over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! 

Open every evening (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 

Admission 50 cents—children half-price. 

The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhibitions on hee on age iy and Saturdays, at 3 o'clock. 

secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M. 


my 6—6 mos. 





dec 18 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada,has a large’and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavrion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very @xtensive sale, has been the 
¢ause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public, 
that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that ‘protection the laws of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marke of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6. 





HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from the Albion Office and the Art Union, 
have been coloured in a new and beautiful style by 
ap 22 3m WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 


22 JOHN STREET. 


OODYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FABRICS.—The attention of pur- 
chasers is called to the New Stock of India Rubber Goods, embracing as great a variety 
as can be found in the city, among which are the following :— 7 





Carriage Cloths, Firemen’s Coats, 
Hospital do Seamen's do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ West, 


Capes with Sleeves, 
loves and Mittens, Horse Covers, 
Steam Packing, Camp Blankets, 
Machine Belting, &c., &c. 

Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior quality 

Also, every description of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail. 
AMUEL BROOKS, 
feb 5—3 m Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted > learned and scientitic, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
— is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
pe forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
pore ny te yey If br we ~- vy supply ba: waaseens ower,  — bg is thus 
can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully an rfectly at- 

tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 4 ™ 4 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
poe as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine in use, It is ex- 


Life Preservers, 





ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 

other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posirivE AND PERMANENT suc- 
Css in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- 
oendiee Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, het og 
g°, eneplaie, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deticiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and ervous Diseases. As a preventive for A oplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf: 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
2 neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a néw Manuel, containing full and simple 
iovonnae Poses and ap] fetes in the varloms Hannes in which it is recommend 4 

ol n gence can success use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. ‘ ; he 
tifu Sicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beau instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 
? bee py! treatment is of slight avail. 
ood ease complete, $12 and $15, accordin to size and power. They can be 
a sent to any part of the United Siates, Canada, British Provinces and West 
an, ne rt strument is warranted. 
\ TED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
resail D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 


y 
fully Fe Sogets addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly = care- 
an 











OR SALE, one of the most delightful Sottage ‘ re 
The ri Cc Residences in 'COBOURG,!Canada West. 
F* wine aang nearly Two Acres of land, welllaid out in lawns, gardens, &c. 
inside border of which onc, plants of choice kinds, and enclosed with a high 
constant stream ol paint tee ee pe ent teers.” 4 Sooet- 
1 Dwelling House, (surround ed with roy prpunte. The buildings consist of a 


rooms bond spacious verandah,) in which are 
Vo oA besiiles three saree some fire-places—breakfast room, china closet, 
ofe it water, &c. The principal TOOMS ere ecommodious kitchen, wash house, well 


; warmed i 2 
A convenient stable, carriage house, wood house, pe hot air furnace. pvernas 


; &e, 
Lede omy ~My in every deekent Streets, with plank sidewalks on;threeJisides, com- 
For further particulars, apply (if by letter, Post paid,) to H. P. ANDREWS, 





| scription and size at the lowest prices 





HE rice can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen wuo wish to dispose of their 
Dect of ‘ ot _. — + * — |~\pgueeprepaememeemmear cae maaan ea 
t ,itw en . 
eee eee ee T J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. a2 





ALBION PICTURES. 


Ts splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, &c., published at the Albion 
Office, are FRAMED by the subscribers in Gilt, Black Walnut or wood in every va- 
riety of style, and of the best workmanship. Specimens and frames may be seen at the Al- 
bion Office, or at the store of the subscribers. : 

PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the most 
elaborate style of ornamental framing on hand ont ee pa eoter nen , 

C ve assortment of Looking Glasses anc mes of eve e- 

Constantly on hand an extensive a . g HUDSON & SMITID 
apl 2m 119 Fulton street, between Nassau and William streets. 








O LET FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS.—The Theatre Royal, Hamilton, Canada West 
For particulars, apply to Charles Hill, stage-manager of the Adelphi Theatre, Boston, 
or to J. W. Harrison, Hamilton, Cc. W., (if by letter, Post paid.) ap 2 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2istT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir; 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


Si ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered uy other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise @ most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such urers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 

remiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
. : Anansi Premins to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With Without | Half Credit. Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits WOMB. | cccccccccce ° Profits. Profits. ¥eadécses be 
15 1131 16 B | cececdevcces 40 362 24 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 | .occcccccees 45 $171 340 3 74 
25 229 1147 1176 5D 4181 81711 414 
30 293 202 226 5D 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 | 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LowER than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company's business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical cers already appointed. 
















Brantford. . .. William Muirhead............seeeeee Hes eeiobssvveseds 
Cobourg. James Cameron..... oc eceeeeeececeecs AOR eevessenoeoece 
Colborne Robert M. Boucher........ccccscccccccccccsccccsesccpeces 
Dundas ° Dr. James Hamilton............ 





London Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal Dr. S. C. Sewell...scesscesess oe 
Bi ccccecccscececseceeeecveses MAVIG DUCIAM. «eee eeeecee oe eeeeseeees eeeeeeee Peer eesecece 
Port Sarni Malcolm Cameron. ......ccececesecsencecceeeees eecocsccés 
ebec...... Welch and Davies. cedoecocdeorvcses 
St. Catherines............++..-+++ Lachlan Bell.....cceceeccscerseneceressecesttereeeeessees 





ee oe «++» Dr. George Herrick...........+ 
Woodstock...........+0s++++++++ William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
AMEOTICR. 00 0crcccrccccccorccccose C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia..... pemreed ebonaces N. Shannon 
BUrOpe. ..cccsccccccscccvccsescvccsccecs E. G. Lott | Britannia..........-+.+++ W- J. C. Lan 
Niagara. ....cccccccscccccscsccvececcosess A. Ryrie | Caledonia.......-..+0.eesseeee J. Leitch 
Camada........-.+00+ Ccvcecscevcossece W. Douglass | Cambria.........-.+-++ Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port bow. 


Captains. 
BEUDOPUIS. 2 oc ccrccccvcesscvcveces N. Shannon........ From New York, ve weg 19th April. 
PG bck dncecnsdténcdadeesscoes | | ere “ Boston, Wednesday, 3d May. 
BURBIIER. oc ccccccccscccesosvececs C. H. FE. Judkins... “ New York, Wednesday, 10th May. 
en SPPPTTTTET ITT EE TET W. C. Lang....... “ Boston, Wednesday, 17th May. 
Cambria. .ccccocccccccccrcccecces W. Harrison...... “ New York, Wednesday, 24th May. 
Caledonia. ...cccccccccscccccccece J. Lite. .ccscoves “ Boston, Wednesday, 3ist May 


From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The weekly departures from America will commence on 
Sd of May. The sailing day from America after the 25th March will be WEDNEsDay. 

Passage money $120. : 

Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton mea- 
surement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. : 4 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

apl5 38 Broadway. 


: LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmeuth 
ou the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Londen. 
Westminster, S. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold = =. “ 24, “ 24] July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 “ 2, “ 2, * BD 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey o' % “« 2, “ 24] Aug. 18, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,[. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 “« 2, * & “ 2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker es * & * = Sept. 18, Jan. 18, May 15 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Ang. 8, Dec. 8, April8{ “ 23, “ 2, © 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan * “ 24 =“ 24] Oct. 13, Feb, 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deserip- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these posmats will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless oe ills of Lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ie Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2lst and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 



















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World........ Knight......... July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 21 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce.....-++0+.+++ TT ul M1] ....25 
Fidelia.........+.++ .Yeaton 5 16) Sept 1.... 
Hottinguer........ - Bursley.........+ +21 Zh) wccce 6 

PE askapsssnet Moore | eee 11 
Isaac Wright........ Bailey......... Aug 1 Apr lj ..... 16 
Ashburton.........+ Howland 6] cece 21 
Weat Point.......... ADION, 2. ccscccccccce ll Bh} occce 5 
Yorkshire........++. Furber 16} Oct 1 
Liverpool. . .. Blethen | 
Siddons CORD... vescrccccccce 26 Sl voce Bs 
Columbia ........+++ Cropper...... Sept. 1....4 Jan 1... May 1) .... 16 
Patrick Henry....... Delano. .......++.++ 6 6 Oh 000 BI 
Waterloo...........- ARAM. occccceccrecs 11 ll Bi coos ae 
New York........... Brye@r....ccsccccece oonccenekees . 16) Nov 1.. 
Queen of the W..... Hallett............+ ovevoome ee | 
Sheridan........ ° + 26 25 26)... Il 
Montezuma... *% i «.+-Feb 1... | re ee 
Henry Clay....-....- Nye 6 6}... B.. 
Richard Alsop cove oeseRhveccescodhl coos Se 
Cambridge.........+ Bo ccrccclBe. --16} Dee 1 
Constitution ......... . es ml ee 
Garrick.....cscoscees H P) 23 26) ...-11 
Oxford....cccceccsoes ar 1,...July 1j ..-- 16 








These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool...........esee+++ $100 
e ” to New York.........+0+++ io”, 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Aimee and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, % 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., . 
event a SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
Agents for s ueen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
r re WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. ¥,, 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N., Y. 





ACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave HavreYon 
the 16th, and New York on the Ist of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
UTICA, lst January.....-.+++++ 16th February, 
Swan, master. Ist May.....--- ° ove fiewn June, _ 









"a { 16th October, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 16th March, 


Everleigh, master. lat June....... See f 16th July, 
ist October.......+..+.. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March.......-++++.. f 16th April, 
Johnstone, master. Ist July........ Goccsbce 16th August, 
Ist November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Lat April...ccccererseee 16th May, 
Funck, master. ist August...... Sbesees (6th September, 
ist December.......+.. 2 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will betcr warded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & 











Cobourg, C: W., March 22, 1943. House Office, adjoining the North American Hotel 


N, Agents, 
mar 13 a Wall Sireet. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, — 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterlirg, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors in London, Secretary—¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
Semect i or 
William Van Hook, 
Aquilla G, Stout, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
John 8S. Palmer, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathaa Meredith, Samuel Hoffmaa, 
Dr. J. H. htecunote 
BOSTON. 
Gee, x. Feasher, 
srael| Whitney. Benjamin Se A 
Jonathan Chapman, Blijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Eowarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Aeosentent 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—tist 
of y &c., can be obtained at 71. Wall street, gratis. 

al Sm . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
No. S Waterloo Piace, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 161,000,000—£5,000,000 
HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect secari- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since ite 
Sranaoe its annua! income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 
,000. 

In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insw 

— of the Participating Class, from the fime they were effected, as shown in eh ty 
ng table :— 


Franklin Dexter, 











$5000 6 years—added : 
$5000 4 years—added ; 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 











For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age For one year. | at an annual pre- Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profi profits. 
3 1 02 1 09 1 82 200 
24 1 04 lil 1 87 210 
r-] 17 115 192 26 
2 110 117 197 2m 








& The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the firat 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on Hori to. 
W. C. M LAND, 
jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Cornhill, London ; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
vantages to residents of the United States, viz: 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarter of a yao 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

The full value given for policies when discontinued. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re- 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, page| and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 





surate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Beq. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. e 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Eaq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil L. Thompson, F: 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq, M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
(#" The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 
lating thereto, may be obtained of the Compeny’s Agent, 
jane 6m REC'K SALMONSON, 21 New atreet. 
THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 
Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
ce; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS, 
Christr. Dunkin, Eaq., 


George Green, Esq. 


Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
David Davidson, Esq., Hon. Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew Ramsay, Esq. 
Medical Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de- 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE Boarp 1N MonTREAL with full 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at onoe 
without communicating with the parent Board. 9 

A arty has it thus in be power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction ; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and irrev \ ‘ 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TABLE 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 








Age. Annual Premium. . % “Annual Premium. Age. ‘Annual Premium 
5 £1 148 04 £2 9s 4d x £A 130 Od 
20 3 _1 188 4d 40 2 5a 6d , 60 7 Ta ld 




















Pouicies effected under THIs TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy wilh 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


TaBLe Il. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 





Age. Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. Age. | Annual Premium. 
i5 £1 lis 2d £2 5s 2d 50 
20 1 158 Id 40 3 0s 0d 60 6 149 11d 




















Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
terms, and is well suited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or to Cover 
Depts. 

Premiums can be paid by Aalf-yearly instalments. 

Hair CRepIT Oyerem---According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; f th 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD o the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the. subsistence . ym 
ance, ~ prepesees ot yoy yo reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LicENCE.—The arrangements of the Directors, as soqneen Saptense ond 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally ve'y exte Pons and in pare cu- 
lar, ts assured neving vormiesion to pees from ANY NorTH AMERICAN FORT TO ANY EURO~ 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. + oe 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Contiiens, ee, eerie with 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 


valiteeiaattinies Directo AVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov13 6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


THE BEN FRANELIN. 


—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 

“3 fe gh; Regen bes ty flatters himself he has a numerous and high/y 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a p- 
proved sheet His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar in 
vnaracter to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 


i e satisfaction to his customers. 
“The house will be constantl “supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 


and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be s to do them'jus- 
tice 


¥- Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 


“Ben FRANKLIN.” 
NR rbe | Atop te invariably be closed on Sundays. 


nov 13—tt 








THOMASTMORGAN. 
~ RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





re of ten lines, one ingertion...........02..--ceceeeeee $1 00 
data «two insertions. ..........0.00s A aL BO 
One “ a “ three eT Seukeweee desscdcestaged. “SOO 

“ “ 0 * MP isikidcicniniadicccscsds 3S 
“ os af “ three months......... bie livccbvokie seewilt 
“ “s ‘ 9 GIN cxciicadcdessebeccnctes sees ee 
“a ae “ a one WOE .nscacaoussccensn aut niindaaneiatlia 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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